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Plans and Democracies 


O the outside observer, French politics can rarely have 

presented a picture of more complete deadlock than they 
do to-day. This is partly because the recent election contrived, 
at one and the same time, to register an electoral shift to the 
Right and to return the Communists as the strongest party. 
And it is partly because the parties in the middle, whose 
natural réle it-is to act as honest brokers, the Socialists and 
the Radicals, are both of them frightened, hurt and resentful. 
A way out of the present deadlock will, of course, be found ; 
but it can hardly be very stable or very satisfactory. 

It may therefore be an irony, or it may be a lucky accident, 
that this is the precise moment when the French people are 
Presented with a clear and comprehensive programme of 
economic policy, produced by a non-party team and capable 
of serving as an agreed mecting-ground for all parties. — The 
Programme has been produced by the “ Commissariat Général 
du Plan de Modernisation et d’Equipement,” originally appointed 
by General de Gaulle. Its presiding genius has been M Jean 
Monnet, who is very well known to official London. M Monnet 
has the very French gift of reducing the most complex problems 
to lucid simplicity, and his Report (of which a brief summary 
appears on page 954) gives ample evidence of this quality. 
Whatever criticisms may be made of its details or of its prospects 
of execution, the Monnet Plan remains a very impressive docu- 


ment. It is the first time that a democratic state has even given 
itself a set of authoritative signposts to guide its economic policy-’ 
making. Several times, in the course of the exposition, Britaia 
is held up to the French reader as an example to be copied. But 
the British reader will find himself wishing that his country had 
as comprehensive a guide to follow over the next few years. 
The Monnet Plan is not a Four Year Plan on the Soviet 
method. It does not pretend to lay down a complete and 
detailed plan for the whole French economy. On the contrary, 
it deals in detail only with six basic economic activities, the 
six “key resources” which govern the rest of the economy. 
These six are coal, power, steel, building materials, agricultural 
machinery and transport. Some other industries are touched 
upon ; but the main concern of the Plan is to sketch out 
programmes of development for these six and to convince itself 
that the materials, the labour, the finance and the other resources 
will be available in sufficient volume to carry them out. The 
world has become familiar with the concept of an economy 
partly nationalised and partly free. The Monnet Plan intro- 
duces the similar, but much more realistic and fruitful, concept 
of a planned sector and an unplanned sector. If the key re- 
sources are provided, if the important bottlenecks are widened, 
the whole economy can go forward without needing to be 
planned or controlled in detail. There are lessons to be learned 
also from the method by which the Plan has been drawn up. 
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Eighteen “ Modernisation Commissions” were set up for 
different industries, each of them, like the British Working 
Parties, having employers’, employees’ and independent mem- 
bers. But, unlike the Working Parties, they were not sent out 
one by one without compass bearings or instructions. They 
were given a definite part to play in forming a consistent policy 
to embrace all of them. The parts consequently fit together 
into a whole, and M. Monnet has an industrial policy where 
Sir Stafford Cripps will have, at best, only a collection of un- 
related expedients. 

It is not, however, by its method or its philosophy but by 
its results, not by its details but by its entirety, that the Monnet 
Plan will be judged—and there the sympathetic observer cannot 
but feel some doubts. With admirable lucidity, the Plan throws 
up the fundamental question that all plans must inevitably 
raise if they are proposed for application in a free democratic 
state. Basically, the substance of the Plan is a proposal, first, 
to increase the rate at which the Fretich economy equips itself 
with new capital ; secondly, to direct this enlarged flow of 
capital expenditure towards the industries where it is most 
needed ; and thirdly, to provide the resources needed for this 
capital expansion by setting limits on consumption. This is 
the nature of all Plans ; they are all (and the Russian plans 
most of all) capitalist in the strict sense that they seek a rapid 
increase in ‘total national output by means of an intensive 
application of new capital and although their ultimate object 
may be an inerease in the standard of living of the people, their 
immediate method is to restrict or reduce the level of con- 
sumption. 

But this, for democratic planners, is where the dilemma 
enters in. If, in the effort to achieve a really rapid imcrease in 
total output, a gigantic programme of capital expenditure is 
drawn up, the sovereign people will have to consume less of 
its output than it would freely choose to do. But if the pro- 
gramme of capital expenditure is scaled down to the volume 
of savings that the public freely chooses to make available, it 
will not be large enough to produce results that will look at all 
impressive. The Soviet state can solve all these difficulties— 
but because it is a dictatorship and a police state, not by any 
virtue of Communist doctrine. It is the power to compel the 
Russian people to do what they would not choose to do that 
makes Soviet Planning work. 

The: Monnet Plan has not succeeded in solving this 
dilemma. The programme of gross investment—in new capital 
and the maintenance of old capital combined—is set at 
Frs. 3,000 milliard in four years. Tramslated into pounds at 
the official rate of exchange, this would be about {1,500 million 
a year ; translated at a rate of exchange more exactly reflect- 
ing the real value of the two currencies, it would probably be 
less. This is not a very great deal on which to build a pro- 
gramme of rapid modernisation. The gross investment of the 
British community in 1938, if revalued at to-day’s prices, would 
work out at something like £1,200 million, and it is agreed 
that the figure was too low to enable Britain to keep up in 
the race for industrial efficiency. But France has to catch up, 
not to keep up. Moreover, by no means all of the Frs. 3,000 
milliard can go to productive uses. . Over one-fifth of it is to go 
for the replacement of destroyed dwelling houses, and there is 
an ominous footnote that no allowance has been made for muili- 
tary capital expenditure. The planners are therefore not to be 
blamed if the results they can promise for this capital expendi- 
ture remain somewhat modest. But when the medal is turned 
to its other side, and the programme of capital expenditure is 
compared with the national income, of which it will take from 
23 to 25 per cent, it no longer looks small, but very large. To 
save a quarter of its income is a lot to expect from a free 
community in peacetime. To use pre-war Britain once again 
as a measuring rod, gross capital expenditure mm the United 
Kingdom in 1938 amounted to some 14 per cent of gross 
national income. When all allowances are made for the rough 
nature of all these comparisons, it must still be concluded that 
M. Monnet is asking a very great effort of the French people. 

The initial reception of the Plan has been encouraging. One 
achievement of capital importance has been to persuade the trade 
unions, now dominated by the Communists, to accept it in prin- 
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ciple, even though one of its cardinal points is a return to the 
48-hour week. The logic of the case for such a return is quite 
irrefutable—indeed, one of the most striking things about the 
Statistics presented in the Report is how cleagly they reveal the 
industrial stagnation of the ’thirties, when M. Bhum was reducin 
hours to 40—but it is none the less surprising (as contemporary 
British experience will witness) to find the unions appreciati 


logic in such a matter. But if the Plan is to be carried out mi 


entirety, it requires of the French people sacrifices much harder 
than resolutions passed at In several places, for 
example, the Report hints at the necessity for postponing any 
plans for a large army. Will the hint be taken? One of the 
conditions of the plan is that consumption should be kept 
within the stipulated limits. Will the black market be sup- 
pressed? It ts a sime qua non that the Budget should te 
balanced and the currency kept in equilibrium. But will an 
uneasy coalition be able to tackle such thorny problems as the 
taxation of the peasants and the suppression of tax evasion? 
There are to be strict priorities for capital expenditure. But 
will there be no politics in their enforcement? A very large 
manpower operation is envisaged, involving the transfer of 
400,000 workers from the distributive trades (which are as 
swollen in France as they are shrunken in England) to produc- 
tive industry. But can this be achieved without a sharp rise in 
wages? However sympathetic he may be, the foreign observer 
cannot help doubting whether there is, in France, sufficient con- 
fidence in the state to carry.out so difficult a programme. 

Could any other democracy do better? Could Britain? As 
a matter of economic possibilities, the answer lies in the achieve- 
ments of the war years. In 1943 the British people devoted to 
consumption and to civil expenditure combined only 
some 55 per cent of their total output. , If they were willing to 
make as great a productive effort and as great a sacrifice of 
immediate welfare for the sake of a ‘rapid increase in their 
power tc produce, they could devote to capital creation a 
volume of resources that would work miracles in a very short 
time. With £5,000 millions a year, it would be possible to 
have a magnificent Plan. e problem is, therefore, a political 
one—how far will a! sovereign people, in peacetime, allow its 
rulers to impose upon it more effort and iless consumption 
than it would choose, on its own initiative, as a collection of 
individuals? It would be wrong to say that nothing can be 
done. It is within the power even of a parliamentary state 
to stimulate some increase in the community’s rate of saving, 
by Savings Movements, by budget surpluses, by offering tax 
concessions to corporate savers and the like. It is equally within 
its power, by a system of licences and controls, to exercise a 
very considerable influence over the objects to which the total 
available volume of savings. is devoted. 

But it is as well to recognise that there are limits to the 
amount of planning that a democratic government can do. 
Some of the limits are set by the fact that such a government 
finds it much more difficult to compel people to do what it 
wants them to do than to prohibit them from doing other 
things. It is also an absolute condition that the state must 
retain the confidence of its citizens and be able to secure the 
execution of its plans without tax evasion or black marketecring 
—which, m its turn, imposes limits on what it can ask the 
citizen to do. Im short, the democratic planner, like the 
physician, must accept the basic anatomy and physiology of 
the patient on whom he is working, though he can do a great 
deal by“ purposive direction” to change his features, to 
hasten or retard the processes of change and to keep him in 
a steady state of health. There is no cause for regret in these 
limitations ; on the contrary they are merely an illustration of 
the happy moderation in policy that the democratic system 
enjoins. But it would be just as well that the enthusiasts for 
planning should recognise them—and just as well also if they 
would recognise that the real limitations on democratic planning 
are not imposed by any difficulty in controlling the businessman 
or curbing the profit motive, but that they lie much deeper. 
They will not be removed by nationalisation ; what stands in 
the way of complete planning—and it is fortunate that it is 
so—is the ordinary man’s unwillingness to let. other people 
tell him where he earn his living or how he shall spend it. 
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HE most speotacular feature of the draft treaties with 
Germany’s satellites is, undoubtedly, the fact that they 
mist at all. Over every stage of the negotiations, which have 
ingged on for fifteen months, has hung the cloud of Allied 
‘vision and distrust. Each clause has been discussed not as 
he component part of a rational European order but as a 
awn in the ideological and strategic struggle between East 
nd West. Although agreed draft treaties are at last in being 
inj will be signed in the first months of the new year, it would 
iy unrealistic to dismiss the division of interest and the pervasive 
sspicion which are unhappily the continuing background of 
the present settlement. 

True, the clash of interest does not appear in all the clauses. 
fach treaty includes innocuous political provisions, by which 
the nations pledge themselves to recognise the rights of man 
“without distinction of race, sex, language or religion.” The 
disarmament clauses are also reasonably straightforward, 
aithough the figures suggest that Rumania’s economic and 
strategic value to Russia has earned a military dividend. The 
following table gives the permitted military establishments: — 


Italy | Rumania Hungary | Bulgaria | Finland 


| 3,500 


Mave: MOR ..n «vedo Senne seus 22,500 5,000 4,500 
OMNage ....2.e00 ‘4. | 67,500% | 15,000 7,250 10,000 

v 
(including anti-aircraft) .,... 250,000 {| 125,000 65,000 56,800 34,400 
Air force: Men .......ececeee 25,000 8,000 5,000 5,200 3,000 
Aircraft. : 2.0.00. 350 150 90 90 90 


* Italy is permitted to possess 2 battleships in addition to this figure. 


The difficulties and the clashes of interest become apparent 
in the territ and economic clauses. The territorial provi- 
sions of the East European treaties—those with Finland, 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria—make few modifications in 
the map of Europe drawn up after the last war. Finland 
retains, in the main, the frontier with Russia fixed by the 
Armistice of 1940, but exchanges the Russian lease of Hango 
for a Russian lease of Porkkala. In addition, the Russians 
have acquired the port and region of Petsamo and, incidentally, 
acommon frontier with Norway. Hungary restores all Tran- 
sylvania to Rumania and cedes a very small area to the Czechs 
on the Danube, opposite Bratislava. Thus, Hungary virtually 
returns to its 1938 frontiers. Rumania’s loss of Bessarabia 
and the Bukovina to Russia is confirmed and Bulgaria keeps 
the Southern Dobrudja, which it gained in the general despoiling 
of Rumania in 1940. The problem of the frontier between 
Greece and Bulgaria was complicated by a Bulgarian claim, 
supported by the Eastern bloc, for an outlet to the Aegean 
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Peace Making: The First Round 


and a Greek claim for a strategic rectification in Greece’s favour. 
The issue was settled when the Foreign Ministers decided 
against both claims. The frontier therefore remains unchanged. 

_ The territorial changes imposed on Italy are the most exten- 
sive. The problem of disposing of the Italian colonies has 
been postponed for a year; meanwhile, Italy formally renounces 
its sovereignty over them. The Dodecanese Islands are trans- 
ferred to Greece, the Briga and Tenda districts go to France, 
but Italy has been allowed to retain the South Tyrol. On this 
point, however, the Italians and Austrians have independently 
negotiated a model agreement regulating economic relations and 
racial rights. 

There remains only the involved and exacerbated affair of 
Trieste. As the Foreign Ministers’ argument moved from 
frontiers to political status and from status to the minute of 
administration, the tactics of the Four fluctuated and changed, 
but the strategy remained the same—to prevent the other side 
from securing the strategic advantage ; in other words, the 
Russians attempted to leave the Jugoslavs masters of the situa- 
tion, the Western Powers inclined to Italy. The result is a 
compromise in which no one can say where effective power 
will lie, except for a time in the hands of the unhappy Governor. 

The first round of diplomacy gave the Russians a slight 
advantage in that the Powers, by accepting the so-called French 
Line, fixed the frontier most favourable to the Jugoslavs—short 
of conceding the whole Jugoslav claim to Istria and Trieste. 
The next round left the Powers evenly balanced, for they 
adopted the compromise solution—which pleased none of them 
—of setting up a Free State. The next stage saw the discussion 
of the Free States’ Statute—at the Paris Conference and later 
at New York. The Western Powers, distrusting the proximity 
of Jugoslavia and Communist influence among the Triestini 
dockers, sought to limit the powers vested in a popularly elected 
Assembly. They saw salvation in a Governor appointed by 
the Security Council (on which they could exercise a veto), 
in a United Nations security force and, in the meantime, in 
the continued presence of British and American troops. The 
Russians, from their opposite point of view, sought to exalt 
the Assembly, reduce the Governor and remove the Allied 
troops. It is in this last round that the Russians finally gave way. 
The Treaty will thus establish a Free State of Trieste, west of 
the French Line. A popular Assembly with wide powers will 
be elected four months after the appointment of the Governor 
by the Security Council, in consultation with the Italians and 
the Jugoslavs. The Governor will appoint the Chief of Police 
and can declare a period of emergency when the whole internal 
security system will be directly responsible, not to the popular 
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Assembly, but to him. Moreover, the Governor will have 
the last word on the removal of Allied troops. Their numbers 
are to be reduced to 5,000 American, 5,000 British and 5,000 
Jugoslav effectives, and they will be removed 90 days after 
the coming into force of the Treaty. But if the Governor 
decides that the degree of insecurity is too great to permit of 
a withdrawal, the decision to maintain them will rest with him. 

The economic clauses of the treaties also occasioned long 
haggling. The division of interest sprang largely from the 
different extent to which the Eastern and Western Powers had 
been drawn into war with the Satellites. Russia had suffered 
most directly from the activities of Finnish, Hungarian, 
Rumanian and Italian troops on its own soil. The Soviet 
Government, therefore, insisted on reparations in all cases. 
But the Western Powers were more concerned with damage 
done to the interests of businesses and private persons who 
had sustained losses as a result of the war. They were, there- 
fore, prepared to waive reparations and their anxiety tended to 
centre on restitution. To this, the Russians were more or 
less indifferent and proposed that restitution should amount 
to not more than one-third of the losses sustained. The 
Western Powers pressed for complete restitution. This division 
of interest was further complicated by the fact that the Americans 
and the British took over the administration of Italy after 1943, 
and began to work directly—and through Unrra—for its 
physical rehabilitation. Neither Mr Bevin nor Mr Byrnes 
wished to see the funds they were providing “ diverted ” from 
the restoration of Italy to Russia’s reparations account. They 
were prepared to agree to the transfer of some ships, some 
war plant and some Italian assets in Eastern Europe, but for 
weeks they refused to agree that the balance of the proposed 
$100 millions should be drawn from current industrial produc- 
tion. On this point, however, they finally gave way. 

The final reparations settlement can be summed up in the 
following table: — 


(in million dollars) 

















(taly Rumania | Finland | Hungary | Bulgaria 

pays pays pays pays pays 
Ruste. 5 obs e vebe wens cedeces 100 ; wo 300 200 = 
eee. «wc «taaeienmedia 100 a ie 50 25 
LOD. sah vacedeeceeese hese 100 4s 
Czechoslovakia .......5....5. —“ wee 50 so 
BINED o 55 oS es oy a vas «gee 25 
REG. oie dos i Sabades dak 5 


In some cases, notably Italy and Hungary, reparations 
deliveries will be made in part from current production, but 
Italy has been granted a period of grace for two years before 
such deliveries need begin. The question of restitution has 
also been settled by the adoption of a compromise between the 
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Eastern and Western view. The Satellites will be require 
pay two-thirds of the claims put forward by the vic 
Ex-enemy assets abroad belonging to public and semi-pubj 
bodies will be used for this purpose and, in the case of |; 
and Rumania, even the property of private citizens ma 
sequestrated as well. No procedure appears to have been |; 
down for deciding whether a claim t forward by a vig 
and disputed by the ex-enemy is justified or not. 

The fast poimt at issue—the problem of free navigation , 
the Danube—was finally settled when Mr Molotov withd, 
his objections both to the principle .of international copy, 
and to the discussion of its application at a conference, at whid 
the Big Four as well as the riverain Powers would be representej 
It is probable that a statement on free navigation will } 
included, as the Western Powers wish, in the Peace Treat 


x 


It is impossible not to conclude that against this first rou 
of peace-making must be set the verdict of “unfinished business. 
In almost every clause, vital questions are shelved for 
settlement. For instance, may not all the old difficulties , 
bargaining and stone-walling begin again when the Secun 
Council has to appoint that paragon among politicians ay 
tight-rope walkers, the Governor of Trieste? When the Ital 
colonial issue is reopened, the Russians will very proba 
re-state the case for a Russian mandate over one or other 
the colonies. Another difficulty—minor for the time beis 
but likely to grow with the years—lies in the fact that th 
two Powers whose revisionism made Central Europe uneasy 
throughout the ‘twenties and “thirties—Italy and Hungary—ar 
likely to emerge from this settlement also, as profoundly di 
satisfied Powers. An equal sense of the provisional haun 
all the economic clauses, for instance, the provisions on restitu 
tion leave the ex-enemies with no idea of the size of the bill 
which, over and above tepirations, they must shoulder. The 
extent to which their foreign assets will be swallowed up ir 
the process, sets a question mark against any attempts « 
assess their future balances of payments. 

But the greatest question mark of all — _ politically and 
economically—is posed by fact that, in comparison with 
1919, the procedure of peace-making has been exactly reversed. 
The Treaty of Versailles had fixed the outline of the settlement 
with Germany before any of the lesser Powers received thar 
terms. To-day a black void fills the heart of Europe. No one 
knows whether it is a gulf ready to swallow up all efforts at 
European revival or a darkness hiding the stirrings of regrowth 
strong enough to push to one side the efforts of the minor 
powers to rebuild their national lives. Until the German setik- 
ment is at least sketched in, the Satellites’ peace treaties wil 
remain satellite in the fullest sense, for it is on the German 
peace that all these separate peaces finally depend. 


Regional Government ? 


LDERMAN KEY, the Parliamentary. Secretary to the 
Ministry of Health, has recently been so bold as to aver 
on two occasions that it is the Labour Government’s task to 
design a new structure of local government. The machine he 
had in mind would apparently consist of an entirely new 
tier of regional authorities, with an appropriate lower tier of 
district authozities under them. This 1s a startling and impor- 
tant proposal to come from the lips of the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry. which has responsibility for local govern- 


ment matters. Suggestions of this sort will inevitably meet with. 
determined and united opposition from all the present types of 


local authority and the associations which represent them. 
Divided as they may be on the distribut:on of functions amongst 
themselves, these associations are at one in not wishing to be 
cast into the button-moulder’s ladle and melted down to make 
new buttons. It is true that local government. officers, as repre- 
sented by the official policy of their own association, are by no 
means so hostile to drastic change as are the locally elected 


representatives of the people. Many of the officers would wel 
come it. But there is no doubt that the attempt to create é 
brand-new system of local government would create a storm 4 
opposition that no government would willingly provoke. Loc! 
government reform has always been a very gradual and: diffics! 
business, for the reason that it involves many more kicks than 
ha’pence for the politicians who attempt it. The Minister ¢ 
Healthy Mr Bevan, has indicated a friendly, and general, asset! 
to his junior Minister’s thesis ; but he had previously remarked 
that he did not think the time was ripe for a major reform ol 
local government. In political terms, the time never is oppo 
tune, and never will be. 4 
Nevertheless, both the Government and the local authorite 
would be. wise to pay heed to Alderman Key’s words before 1! 
is too late. It is only too true that the system of local govea 
ment has, as he alleged, failed to keep pace with the develop 
ment of social policy, until it is faced to-day with only 


choices—to be reformed drastically or to decay rapidly. The 
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«of decay are already strongly evident in two lemen- 
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© Vict to organs of the central state. Two important 
'Mi-pubj ae those of public assistance and hospitals—have 
© of lam y been decreed, and a whole batch of public utilities, in- 
* May WM digg electricity, gas and transport, may shortly go the same 


been i, 


oe . The second and ry tendency is the creation 


new set of public boards or similar authorities, brought into 
C nce to admingster either the functions taken rea local 
erament or else new services that have been appropriated by 
sate. Into this category fall the regional boards that are 
posed or suggested for hospitals, transport, gas, and (more 
thetically) for water supphies and town-planning. These 
Hic boards ees many eg the largest units of 
ai government ve no direct responsibility to an 

id the electorate. wp ? 
These are strange and unprogressive intentions to come from 
Labour Government ; they run directly counter to the tradi- 
mal Socialist line of thought which has always emphasised 

wide range of services that can profitably be entrusted to 
ailly-elected representatives. Now these representatives, in- 
ad of taking an increasing share in the growing volume of state 
ivity, are actually in danger of being driven out from the 
rdly-won strongholds of municipal trading, and replaced by a 
ries of irresponsible bureaucratic machines run on a national 
d regional basis. Such a state of affairs, if t comes to pass, will 
the negation of the democratic principle. But it is not fair 
lay too much blame on the Government if it refuses to entrust 
vices to a local government machine which is unable to 
erate them efficiently. 

The establishment of new regional units of various types is 
wh the cause and the result of the decay of local government. 
indicates that the main defect of the present local government 
ructure is that it is operating at altogether too local a level. 
here are at present, in England and Wales, 144 major authori- 
s—that is, ae or county boroughs with no co-ordinating 
uthority over them but the state itself. Wéith a total population 
40 millions, this means an average size of about 275,000, 
ich is too small for many functions. Moreover, there is a 
ide dispersion about the average: giants such as London, 
uchester and the West Riding are matched by such small 
reas as Radnorshire and the Soke of Peterborough. 

Clearly, then, the primary and essential reform in local 
prernment, from which all other reforms would be consequen- 
ual, 18 to establish a new top tier which would consist of fewer, 
ager and better-balanced authorities than the present medley 
M counties and county boroughs. This is the project loosely 
mown as regionalism, and it is the kind of general objective 
ha Alderman Key had in mind. But it cannot be escaped that 
egionalism is a vague and loose term, on which a variety of 
meanings can be by different individuals. To start with, 
ie area which a regional authority should embrace can be very 
ously envisaged. It is agreed chat a regional unit should 
larger than the average county or county borough—but how 
uch larger? Should there be eight or eighty regions in Eng- 
nd and Wales? Moreover, how should the regional authorities 
e appointed, from where would they draw their finance, what 
mact powers should they be given, and what should be their 
“ations with smaller types of local authority? 
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each of these conurbations. Here indeed is the clearest case 
for the creation of regional units. The rest of England and 
Wales, however, sets a problem in local government which is 
both more intricate and rather less urgent. It should not be 
assumed that rural East Anglia requires as big or as centralised 
a regional authority as does the Manchester region. 

However, the general requirement of producing regional 
authorities that are a good deal larger than the average county 
or county borough holds for the whole country, and it is at least 
clear that there are only two main ways in which this can be 
done. The method which is easier, because it avoids making a 
frontal attack on the local government system, is to impose on 
top of the existing pyramid some dozen to twenty new regional 
authorities. This method has certain important advantages. 
Since the counties and county boroughs would be kept in being, 
although their powers would have to be reduced, their acquies- 
cence in the scheme might be obtained. Such large regions 
would be capable of assimilating most of the functions which 
will otherwise be passed to independent regional boards. They 
would also be large enough to cope with the special problems 
of the large conurbations. Armed with powers of financial 
co-ordination, these regional authorities could bring order into 
the present chaos of local finance. Most of them would contain 
a wide range of social classes and income groups. This would 
open the door to the possibility of levying a regional income 
tax (thus ensuring greater independence to the regional authori- 
ties) and also of spreading local taxation more fairly as between 
rich aad poor areas and as between town and countryside. 


5 


The scheme has, however, serious defects. It would be 
essential for the new regional authorities to be elected directly, 
for otherwise the principle of local accountability, instead of 
being reinvigorated, would be finally deadened. But this would 
require many of the electors to go to the polls on three or 
(counting parish elections) four separate occasions in order to 
elect four separate tiers of local authorities. This is a prospect 
which they clearly will not face, nor can they be blamed for 
this. In any event, a four-deck system of local government 
would be hopelessly top-heavy and administratively redundant. 
The introduction of regional government along these lines 
would therefore make it essential to eliminate one of the presetut 
tiers of authorities. The obvious one to go is the county dis- 
tricts—the urban and rural districts—leaving the counties and 
boroughs as the intermediate layer of authorities, possessing 
powers perhaps half-way between those now held by a county 
borough and a non-county borough. Parish councils could, 
without doubt, be safely and profitably left in existence. Such 
a plan would be satisfactorily straightforward ; but it would 
involve the abolition of one set of local authorities and the 
demotion of another set—a project which, while it might be 
successfully disguised in the initial stages, would gradually 
provoke a united opposition from the local authority ranks. 

The second main way in which a new tier of regional authoti- 
ties might be evolved is less clear-cut and logically satisfying, 
and would require a much greater initial interference with the 
structure of local government. It might well, however, prove 
in the long run to be both more workable and less destructive. 
The existing 144 major authorities, the counties and the county 
boroughs, could be gradually amalgamated with each other so 
as to produce a much smaller number of what would in effect 
be regional authorities. This idea would enable the various 
parts of the country to receive a suitable differential treatment. 
In each of the large conurbations it would probably be necessary 
to add all the county boroughs and county districts to each 
other so as to form a new single authority. In rural England 
a gentler policy would suffice. Many of the smaller counties 
might be amalgamated, and many market and county towns, 
now enjoying a separate existence as county boroughs, might 
be merged with their surrounding counties. The net result in 
numbers of new composite units cannot be forecast, since the 
details of the grouping would be settled empirically in terms of 
local needs and circumstances. The regional units thus pro- 
duced would resemble more than anything else glorified coun- 
ties, with a population of about one or two millions or, in the 
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case of London, a great deal more. Whatever the new units 
were called, it would be an integral part of the scheme to abolish 
the present rigorous distinction between the wholly urban 
county boroughs and the mainly rural counties, to establish a 
single type of major authority throughout the country, and to 
set up beneath it in urban as well as in rural areas a lower tier 
of minor authorities. 

This scheme would have many advantages in securing better 
administrative and financial units, in facilitating the — 


. planning of the large conurbations, and in integrating 
England 


with its natural urban centres. It would, however, 

involve a complete overhaul of the two main existing tiers of 
local authorities, and might excite strong opposition from the 
smaller county boroughs and counties, who would fear the 
swamping of their identity in the new regional agglomerations. 
It is not the purpose of this article to judge the rival merits 
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ity of a majority of the fn any case 
authorities. One method amounts to the demotion a defence 
present local government system, by placing new authoriti 
top of it ; the other method to its radical transformation. Ti, 
were once hopes that the Boundary Commission would sj The reas 











who realise the need for drastic reform, may enable it 1; ms a 
so by providing it with new terms of reference. But if am” 
government displays too strong a resistance to the idea ofa" * 
radical internal transformation, it is probable that the Gove, 
if i for the simpler cours 
i tier of regional authoriti. 
The problem is urgent, since all the while no action is take 
the principle of local democracy is losing its case by default, 
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(By a Correspondent) : wad resou! 


HERE was considerable criticism, during the war, of British 

tank production, concerned mainly with the design and 
battle-worthiness of the vehicles. Even the troops who were 
using them in action sometimes lost faith in them. The main 
answer made by the Government at the time was, in substance, 
that, owing to the British inferiority in numbers, quality had 
to be sacrificed to quantity. The publication earlier this year 
of the war-time Reports of the Select Committee for National 
Expenditure, showed that official anxiety existed over both 
the design of armoured fighting vehicles and the organisa- 
tion which controlled their production. The focal point 
of the criticism lay in the division of responsibility between the 


’ War Office, the Ministry of Supply, and the manufacturers, 


which resulted, among other things, in delays in initiating the 
production of new tank gums and tanks, delays in decisions 
involving changes in production programmes, and the lack of a 
balanced organisation for the production of tank components. 

The British production record, however, when viewed by 
itself (see Table I), does not appear to be too disconcerting. 
There was a very rapid rise in the output of tanks from 1939 
to 1942. The following year saw a decline which, according 
to information in the Select Committee’s Report, would appear 
to have been due to the change-over to new types such as the 
Cromwell, whereas the surprisingly low figure for 1944 was 
undoubtedly caused by the run-out of older models and the 
commencement of production of still newer designs. But the 
decline in the output of carriers and armoured cars, whose 
designs remained fairly well standardised throughout the war, 
does suggest that there may have been some official curtailment 
of production. So much for numbers. When the factor of 
quality is introduced, the picture is rather altered. According 
to the Select Committee’s Report, no tank produced in 1943 
was worthy of action, while those manufactured previously were 
inferior both technically and tactically to the German tanks. 
The explanation generally given was that the Germans had 
perfected their designs in peace-time and were thus able to 
begin flow production on the outbreak of war, whereas 
Britain had to carry out her development during the war years. 
This, however, presents a false comparative picture. 

Table II shows the German tank position from 1940 to 1944 ; 
it includes assault guns but excludes self-propelled artillery. It 
is obvious that in 1939 the Germans had a far greater number 
of armoured fighting vehicles than the British ; but the majority 
of them were light tanks (6 and 10 tonners) with a main 
armament of machine guns and 2 cm. cannon. Only a few 
were equipped with 37 mm. guns (equivalent to the British 
2-po ) and fewer still with a 75 mm. close-support weapon. 
What was fortunate for the Germans was the fact that their 
20-ton and 2§-ton tanks (Mark III and Mark IV) could both be 
equipped with heavier calibre armaments without involving any 


brought out new tank guns—the $o-mm. gun in 1940 (cf. ty The “Pa 
British 6-pounder) and the 75-mm. high velocity gun in 1942-4 duction s 
always gave them a tactical advantage in armoured warfaggmy facture it 
Their losses increased each year, particularly in 1943 and 194MM designing 
when they suffered a series of military disasters ; yet productiogim 1944, a0 
was always able to make them good, so that tank stocks g assault gr 


annually. (It must, however, be remembered that the figurelm ber, 194: 
represent physical stocks and do not necessarily bear any relatiogamy way in t 
to combat strength) All Ge 


Comparative British and German production figures are givegam tion basi 
in Table III. A direct comparison between the actual quantinegig case of | 
produced in the two countries is not strictly valid, unless it ig Line ass 
made in relation to the total war economy of each. Wha was divi 
however, is both interesting and enlightening is the trend of machine 
production in Germany compared with that in Britaing as a pre 
Although between 1939 and 1942 Germany produced at leas craning, 
17 different tank models, apart from experimental designs, they firms 1 
were all in the same basic chassis which were developed beforqmm some it 
the war. Yet in this period output was relatively low. motorize 

The phenomenal increase in Gerinan tank production during be adar 
the years 1943 and 1944—the time when the Allied bombing design. 
offeusive was reaching its peak—coincided with the introductioml cutting 
eee new ar ae the “ Panther” and “ Tiger” t2 . 
and a new range -propelled equipments. The trum was cio: 
significance of this fvidate from a padaction point of views it comy 
can be seen in Table IV, which shows the tonnage of tank crude f 
produced. Not only did the number of vehicles manufactured process 
increase, but also their'average weight. Hence, it is not true (| —— 
say that the Germans were able to produce vast numbers of 
tanks because they had standardised their designs in the [ 
war period. The experience gained in that time no doubt stood 
them in good stead, but it was not a vital cause of their big! 


output figures. Sept Dec 
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The main reason for the superiority in the design of German 
tanks lies in the correct tal appreciation by the German 1% 
General Staff of their fighting characteristics. From the vy 
beginning, armament was always considered the most importast 
feature. No new German tank appeared. without its bemgm (1: 
equipped with a new and more. powerful gun. In the days d 
the “Blitzkrieg,” the Germans considered speed sl 
manceuvrability to be of second importance, with armour pi* 
tection third. But in the course of the. war, with the develo aj —_ 
ment of heavy calibre anti-tank guns and more formidae i i _ 





methods of defence, armour .was given priority over speed is 
and manceuvrability. From 1943 German tai its 
design underwent a very marked change. In order to ube ~ 
the t possible fire-power with maximum protection THM iis; 
a which could travel across country, they began t0 yg 41% 
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ion reater emphasis on the assault. gun than the turreted tank. 
ae any case, the assault gun was a much more suitable weapon 
al and, from the. production angle, more. could be 
cae uced per unit input of raw materials, labour, etc., than 


mn. in the case of . : : 
ald gil ©The reason for the great increase in the production of German 
© Gove anks throughout the war lies in the organisation of the tank 
authe a industry. There was no centralised design department. There 
: it to a 2 development commission consisting of representatives 
at if jam the. Army, industry, and science, whose function was to 
idea of maintain a steady development of new types of tanks which 
Gor. aim could be mass-produced with the least possible trouble. The 
Coting; stual designs were carried out by individual firms, generally 
hori Mam tased on specifications from the General Staff, and were sub- 
is tap Ia mitted to the Commission for acceptance. There was also an 
fale || industrial committee of all the tank producers, organised into 
sub-committees for the various major components, with a further 
sub-division for each specific type of tank. Its function was to 
fix the production programme in co-operation with the Ministry 
of Armaments, to determine the production plans, to see that 
the individual firms kept to their targets and to supervise 
manufacture generally. This self-administration of industry 
was perhaps the most vital factor in securing an ever-increasing 
output. It enabled industry to pool its knowledge, experience, 
ind resources. Production methods which proved to be success- 
ful in one firm were quickly adopted by the others. It reduced 
the time period between design and prodcution enormously. 
The “ Panther” was designed in January, 1942; initial pro- 
duction started in August of the same year and serial manu- 
facture in January, 1943. In the case of the “ Royal Tiger,” 
designing began in January, 1943, initial production in January, 
1944, and serial manufacture a few months later. The new 
assault gun called the “ Baiter ” was designed between Decem- 
ber, 1943, and April; 1944, while serial production was under 
way in the following June. 

All German tank factories were organised on a flow produc- 
tion basis, even though the remainder of the firm (as in the 
case of MAN, Henschel, etc.) retained its peace-time activity. 
Line assembly was invariably used, and the whole operation 
was divided up into a definite number of equal periods. In the 
machine shops, however, the equipment was generally scattered 
a8 a precaution against air attack. This involved considerable 
craning, hence the reason for the Germans using engineering 
firms rather than automobile ro : a. —— 
some ingenious single-purpose machine tools—independently 
motorized standard one tex on a specialised jig—which could 
be adapted for use on any size of tank of the same basic 
design. This equipment made an important contribution to 
cutting down the production time. 

The production planning, particularly from 1943 onwards, 
was Closely co-ordinated with the design of the equipment, and 
it comprised all necessary the determination of the 
crude form of the work-pieces, the sequence of the production 
processes and the optimum time for each, the procurement of 
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special machines, jigs, tools, gauges, etc. The firm which sub- 
mitted the design became the parent firm, but the full responsi- 
bility for the output of the group and for the incorporation of 

tions was borne by the main committee. Manufacture 
was normally planned in two stages ; initial production which 
used the existing machine tools in the factory, and flow or serial 
production which brought into operation the special single- 
purpose machine tools. 

Materials were bought on the basis of “ group purchases,” 
and the more important components such as gearboxes and 
engines were treated as free issues. A considerable saving in 
material was also achieved, the iron and steel quota being in- 
creased less than proportionately per unit output weight. In 
many cases, this was due to factories being forced to use up 
stocks of materials which they had accumulated and were hoping 
to keep for the victorious peace; in other cases it involved 
salvaging of parts from derelict tanks. The overall effect, never- 
theless, was the same ; it enabled Germany to increase her 
supply of tanks without having to forgo production in another 
sphere to the same extent. 

It would be wrong to suppose that, as far as German tank 
production was concerned, the Allied bombing offensive was 
ineffective. Indeed, there is good reason to believe that, had 
the German tank factories not suffered from air attack, their 
output would have been even greater. Their basic organisation 
was sufficiently flexible to allow them to withstand such a bom- 
bardment, while the improvisations of factory managers and 
engineers made possible not only an extraordinarily rapid re- 
covery, but also a higher monthly production after the attack 
than before. 

In conclusion, it must be admitted that the German organisa- 
tion enabled them to achieve a much greater output under 
worse conditions than was the case in Britain. But any final 
judgment on one section of a war economy is unreliable because 
of the difference in the manpower and raw materials situation 
which has to be taken into consideration, as well as the priorities 
allotted to the separate branches of production. The Germans 
had nearly 16,000 tanks available at the end of 1944, but only a 
small proportion of this number was available for combat owing 
to the lack of petrol and trained crews and transportation diffi- 
culties. The trends in production are, however, informative, 
particularly in relation to the adverse working conditions in 
Germany. Such an increase in total output as was attained in 
1943 and 1944 was too great to have been the result of only 
one or two firms. Nor would the patriotic fervour of the 
German worker have been a sufficient cause. The high pro- 
duction was achieved by the whole industry, and the honours 
for this must be credited to their organisation, which was able 
to introduce a progressive system of rationalisation into the 
factories and to co-ordinate an adequate supply of components, 
thus providing German troops with first-class vehicles in large 
numbers. Fortunately, it is not by tanks alone that even 
twentieth-century wars are won. 


TaBLe III.—ComPARATIVE BriTISH AND GERMAN TANK PRODUCTION 
(In both cases, tanks include all self-propelled equipments) 
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NOTES OF 


A good deal of excitement.has been caused by the new 
Statistics of Trade Bill on the ground that it involves more “ snoop- 
ing” by the Government and an unwarranted interference in the 
private affairs of business firms. An outcry of this kind has its roots 
in a very natural desire for privacy, but in the present stage of 
society, groping as it is towards a planned economy, it is highly 
irresponsible to exaggerate and exploit this instinct, as has been 
done in certain sections of the press. These papers are the first to 
complain of any lack of balance in the distribution of men and 
materials, of shortages here and surpluses there, yet it is impossible 
to overcome these difficulties without adequate information avail- 
able to the Government. During the war it was accepted that the 
war effort could only be effectively directed if the Government had 
the fullest information in its hands. The present industrial situa- 
tion is not so straightforward that the Government can afford to 
be without full details about the use and distribution of the 
nation’s various resources. 

There is, however, some substance in those complaints about 
form-filling which are concerned with redundancy and lack of co- 
ordination. The completion of multitudes of forms, however 
necessary, imposes a great burden on the business world. In itself 
it costs considerable manpower. During the war many forms 
appeared to duplicate each other, to ask numbers of apparently 
unnecessary questions, and to be muddled and obscure. Such 
faults are inexcusable now. But provided that the forms are 
properly prepared and show results in the proper allocation of 
resources, it should not be difficult ro convince industrialists that 
the price of increased production is increased statistics. The 
foundations of industrial progress appear more and more to be 
built of statistical materials, mixed by witches who dance to the 
incantations of numbers, curves, trends and indices. 


* * * 
Willesden on the Mat 


This week the Willesden Borough Council decided to suspend 
all action on its resolution making trade union membership a con- 
dition of employment for its staff. The notices of dismissal given 
to doctors and nurses at the council’s hospitals had aleeady been 
cancelled. In spite of the Labour majority’s attempt to make its 
retreat graceful and orderly, it was a complete victory for the few 
Conservative members of the council. It was also a victory for 
commonsense over bureaucracy, and a welcome sign of the strength 
= ance opinion in a matter affecting the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, 

Nor, in this case, have members of the Government been less 
outspoken. On Thursday of last week Mr Isaacs, Mr Bevan and 
Mr Morrison all expressed their views either on the Willesden 
dispute or on other equally extreme manifestations of the closed 
shop. Mr Isaacs, in a parliamentary answer, “strongly depre- 
cated ” “ unilateral action by individual employers ” and expressed 
the hope that trade unions would respect conscientious objection 
to membership of a union, such as is held by the Plymouth 
Brethren. Me Bevan, in a parliamentary answer, warned local 
authorities that the efficiency of their health services and the 
welfare of their patients must come first, and in public the same 
day he expressed the hope that other local authorities would take 
heed of the spontaneous resentment aroused by the Willesden 
incident. Mr. Morrison was even more downright, and if he was 
less explicit it was only because the rest. of his statement (given 
at a public luncheon) which began 

The hospitals are short of nurses, and why one or two foolish 

local authorities should be messing about with this ... . 
was drowned in applause. 

How, therefore, does this concert of public and Ministerial 
opinion leave the closed shop? It is still the wish of the Govern- 
ment, as of the trade unions, that employees should join a union 
or appropriate organisation, but any attempt by a local authority 
to make trade union ip a condition of employment, 
particularly for the professional members of its staff, will be 
frowned upon. In industry, however, the position appears to be 
unchanged. In spite of Mr Isaacs’s views on conscientious objec- 
tion, a member of the Plymouth Brethren had to resign from 
London Transport’s employment this week in order to avert a 
strike of his fellow workers whose union he refused, on con- 
scientious grounds, to join. The Willesden route has not become 
a victory all along the line. 
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THE WEEK 


Freedom for the BBC—or Choice for the Listener } 


The debate in the House of Commons on Wednesday on 
renewal of the British Broadcasting Corporation’s charter fq 
further five years, on substantially the same terms as py 
covered a variety of interesting topics. It is, for example, gratif 
ing to observe what general agreement there is between the Partie 
on what may be called the censorship issue, or that of Politicg 
control. The BBC is to put the microphone at the disposal of 
political parties on a limited, and carefully balanced, number , 
occasions, bur it is not to attempt to take the place of the Hoy 
of s as the forum of strictly party conflict. More gen 
controversy, however, is to be as free as the BBC, in its own dj 
cretion, likes to make it, and the right reserved by the Postmaster 
General to forbid the broadcasting of any matter is not intende 
to be used in normal times. These arrangements are satisfactc 
—though the average listener will wonder why the politician 
devote such a disproportionate share of their attention to an jss 
which, while important, is only a small part of the whole subjec 

It is in this wider framework that this week’s debate was dis 
appointing. The big question about broadcasting is not whethe 
some politicians get too good a show and others too poor, by 
whether the whole system of broadcasting that this counuy ha 
adopted, without trial or consideration of any alternative, is th 
best. In short, is a monopoly the best way of running broad 
casting? Several back-benchers, notably Mr Mallalieu and \ 
Levy, raised this issue, but the front-bench spokesmen, on cithe 
side, have never taken it seriously, either on this or on any othe 
occasion. Yet it is the supreme question. The cultural infivenc 
of broadcasting is enormous—perhaps even greater, on many 
subjects, than that of the printing press. No one in this county 
would tolerate for a moment a proposal to entrust all printing 10 
a monopoly, however high-minded. Why should a broadcasting 
monopoly be so complacently accepted? This ought to be the 
main topic to be investigated by the inquiry that is promisd 
before the renewed term of the Charter expires at the end of 1951. 


* * * 


Uno’s Busy Days 


Whatever may happen to Uno in future, it does not seem 
likely to perish of inanition. It has been covering a wide range 
of problems from the great long-term issues of disarmament and 
atomic control to such crucial disputes as the status of Indians 
in South Africa and the means for unseating Franco. The 
Security Council has currently before it the Greek appeal against 
alleged Jugoslav, Albanian and Bulgarian support for Grek 
rebels; Britain’s charges against Albania for the mining of the 
Corfu channel will come before the Council after a fortnight 
if satisfaction has not been given jp the meantime; and tk 
affairs of Persia will probably come up again shortly if there 1 
Soviet military intervention in the fighting in Azerbaijan. 

All the recent Uno proceedings have run concurrently with the 
meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers and have been 
indirectly affected by the state of the political weather in thi 
other place. According to reports from New York the Foreign 
Ministers’ discussions came near to a final breakdown on Novem- 
ber 23, when the American delegation resorted 10 very plan 
speaking and intimated that, unless Mr Molotov modified bis 
attitude of unyielding obstruction, the United States would mak 
its own settlement with ex-enemy countries. This showdown 's 
said to have led to a Russian retreat from the “ stone wall” policy 
and a renewal of progress towards agreement, not only on the 
satellites’ peace treaties but also in connection with the disarm 
ment and atomic control projects. The Foreign Ministers have 
now agreed to meet in Moscow next March to discuss German 
and Austrian affairs, but the going is still difficult because o 
Russia’s unwillingness to allow discussion by deputies in the 
meantime. Britain and the United States want to have a weal! 
with Austria as soon as possible, both to put Austria on 10 4 
stable basis and also to deprive Russia of its pretext for keeping 
large bodies of troops in Geary and Rumania to guard lines o 
communication with occupied Austria ; Russia wants to delay 3 
settlement with Austria as long as possible in order to maintat 
military control of Hungary and Rumania. 

. Franco and the Indians in South Africa have been the iw 
issues arousing the greatest excitement in the Assembly during 
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- last week. The Political Committee finally tied its votes 
30-20 on the proposal to break off diplomatic relations with Franco 
in—which meant that the resolution was lost—but adopted a 
Belgian proposal for the milder step of withdrawing ambassadors. 
ir is to be hoped that this feeble compromise—which only too 
dearly revealed the reluctance of several States to take any 
xtion—will not simply give Franco an opportunity to defy the 
Unted Nations with impunity. That would be too reminiscent 
of the biteless bark of Geneva. 


tt * * 


js Uno Intruding ? 


More than one delegate to the United Nations Assembly 
went uneasy to bed last Sunday night after the vote on India’s 
ysolution censuring South Africa for racial discrimination against 
ladians who are Union nationals. The Assembly sat late. It 
had heard India’s assertion on the moral and human issue, South 
Aicica’s reply that the matter was one of domestic concern, India’s 
rort that the question was on the contrary impairing inter- 
national relations (it may indeed impair Commonwealth relations 
when Great Britain decides to support one of its members against 
ancther) and General Snyuts’s answering request that the question 
of whether or no the matter was excluded from discussion under 
Article 2 of the Charter—the article which rules out matters 
“essentially within the jurisdiction” of any one state—should 
be referred to the Permanent Court of International Justice. Two 
vores were taken ; the first rejected the South African request for a 
Court opinion by 31 votes to 21. The second carried the Indiaa 
vote of censure by 32 votes to 15 with 7 abstentions. In a word, 
a vote cast aut of moral indignation sets a precedent whereby 
the Assembly is competent to decide, without legal advice, 
whether or nO a matter is exclusively within a state’s domestic 
jurisdiction. Since Sunday, it has become very difficult to say 
where national sovereignty begins and ends. 


Undoubtedly South Africa’s case was morally unsound. Dis- 
crimination exists. It shocks every visitor who has not previously 
seen with his own eyes a government struggling with a colour 
problem. The personal prestige.of General Smuts has suffered 
over it. To every non-European delegate, his outward appear- 
ance of progressive international statesmanship conceals the in- 
ward convictions of a prejudiced reactionary. In the circum- 
stances, it is not Surprising that his country’s request for the incor- 
poration of South West Africa in the Union met with refusal 
and that he has been asked to submit a draft trusteeship agree- 
ment in place of the former mandate. All the decisions cited 
above are but reminders that—in the words of the Indian dele- 
gate, Mrs, Pandit—“the non-European peoples are an over- 
whelming section of the human race.” 

But General Smuts was on firm legal ground when he pressed 
that the Court should decide whether or no a matter is “ essen- 
tially within domestic jurisprudence” under the terms of the 
charter. By deciding otherwise, the First Assembly may well 
have opened Pandora’s box. For what is now to prevent 2 two- 
thirds majority of the future from championing the Balts in 
Russia against deportation to non-Baltic areas, or the natives in 
Kenya against reservation of the highlands for white settlement, 
ot—on a motion by Liberia—the negroes against the poll tax in 
the United States? 


* x *® 


Dr Schumacher’s Visit 


The visit of the German Social Democrat leaders to this 
country was certainly timely. For the last thirteen years, these 
men have lived in profound isolation from the outside world— 
Dr Schumacher in the double isolation of the concentration 
camp—and if any normal relations are finally to be restored 
with Germany, those Germans who fought Nazism longest 
should be the first to re-establish contact with the outside world. 
Bur the German Social Democrats have a special claim on outside 
contact and help. Willy-nilly, they are regarded in the British 
Zone as the political group to which the sympathies (however 
pallid) of a British Labour Government go out. This fact, in 
the present desperate circumstances, is a disadvantage for the 
arty unless it can set some positive achievements against the 
debit balance of hunger and cold. Unhappily, this is not yet 
Possible. No measures of socialisation have been propounded. 


The promised land reform hangs fire. The process of fusion 
with the American zone has without exception set conservative 
Politicians at the heads of the new German agencies. In these 
circumstances, the German Social Democrats may feel that they 
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are suffering all the disadvantages without the corresponding 
benefits and it is to be hoped that they found an opportunity of 
impressing this point on their British hosts. 

‘Timely though the visit was, it has raised immediate inter- 
national difficulties: Some of. these—for imstance, the violent 
Russian press polemic—are explicable in terms of Dr Schu- 
macher’s unshaken stand against the fusion of Socialists and 
Communists in Germany. The more serious aspect of the inter- 
national commotion was. the official French protest against the 
visit. It is true that no other Labour leaders from Europe have 
been as thoroughly entertained as were the Germans. (international 
socialist conferences are for some obscure reason in great 
secrecy in minor watering places); it is also true that the 
French fear of Britain’s ability to sentimentalise about Ger- 
many is not altogether unfounded. Yet, when ail is said, 
the French attitude. is completely sterile and_ self-defeating. 
If a man who has spent a dozen years in a concentration camp 
may not work for the reconstruction of a democratic Germany 
in a genuine European community, who can? And if this is 
impossible, what alternative do the French suggest? An eternal 
sitting on the German neck? Perhaps the most. construc- 
tive British retort to the French Note would be to re-open the 
discussion. of a common Franco-British attitude towards the 
German problem, which the imminence of the Foreign Ministers’ 
discussions on Germany makes necessary in any case, 


* * ® 


Cross Purposes over the Sudan 


At last the British Government has issued a statement on 
the so-called Sudan Protocol agreed by Mr. Bevin and Sidky 
Pasha when the latter was in London. Simultaneously, Sidky 
Pasha’s health has failed and he has resigned the Egyptian 
premiership. The two events in conjunction might well have 
reduced confusion and re-established some confidence among the 
Sudanese. Unfortunately, neither has done so. The British 
statement makes it clear that Sidky Pasha’s “ partial disclosures ™, 
were well enough founded ; Mr. Bevin saw no harm in agrécing 
to the sovereignty of the Egyptian Crown over the Sudan, because 
he simultaneously provided that the Sudanese people should, 
when the time is ripe, be free to choose their own future status— 
that is, be free to opt for total independence. In Egyptian eyes 
the emphasis is the other way about, and the new Premier has 
been at pains to stress this point. Nokrashy Pasha, in the letter 
to King Farouk, which he wrote upon taking office, states his 
intention to pursue treaty negotiations with Britain on the basis 
of the Sidky-Bevin draft ; he goes on to refer to this as covering 
the “ unity of Egypt and the Sudan,” and—in a later passage—auses 
the words “ unity with Egypt under the Egyptian Crown for ever.” 

It is imperative that the British Government should rediscuss 
the Protocol in the light of the last two words. These show 
that, in Egypt’s view, a door is bolted, whereas Mr. Bevin thought 
he had left it open. Unless the position is clarified at once, 
difficulties threaten on every side. Sudanese good will will be 
lost not temporarily, as at present, but irretrievably. And a 
fresh sore will open between Britain and Egypt. If no curative 
steps are taken, it will come to an ugly head when, as must 
ultimately happen, Sir Hubert Huddleston (who has been 
Governor-General of the Sudan since 1940, and who is 66) secks 
to lay down his office. For, under the terms of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Agreement of 1899 on the administration of the Sudan, 
the Governor-General is appointed by Egypt upon Great Britain’s 
recommendation. What is to happen if, when the moment 
for a new appointment comes, Cairo and Whitehall are still 
at cross purposes? On a shorter term view, will not the 
present misunderstanding, if allowed to last, adversely affect the 
impending settlement of the sterling balances, of which Egypt 
is—after India—the largest holder? 


* ® * 


A Tourist Board 


There will be widespread approval of the Government’s 
intention, announced in the Lords on Tuesday, to set up early 
in the New Year a Tourist, Catering and Holiday Board. The 
Board will contain twelve members, including a paid chairman 
and a chief administrative officer. It will be mainly self-sufficient 
financially, drawing its income from the trades concerned, 
although initial aid is promised from the Government. One of 
the Board’s most important functions will be to promote and 
assist the tourist industry. Tourism can bring great and obvious — 
advantages to Britain. It is a fruitful source of foreign exchange 
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end one of the easiest and most promising ways of making good 
the nation’s serious shortage of dollars Tourist traffic earned 
£38 million in 1938 ; it could produce three or four times this 
amount in the future. : 

Nevertheless, there is a bad as well as a good way of developing 
the tourist trade. It would clearly be unwise to spend large 
sums of money on advertising the attractions of this country 
abroad in advance of taking positive steps to raise the standards 
of hospitality and accommodation here. That policy will bring 
speedy disillusionment to the overseas visitor. But it would be 
equally unwise to copy the example of certain other nations and 
give preferential advantages to the overseas tourist which are 
denied to the British holidaymaker. The only satisfactory policy 
is to aim at very great improvement in the general standard of 
holiday accommodation, irrespective of who usé¢s it. 

This is an enormous task which cannot begin to be realised 
in the near future. The development of tourist traffic should, 
therefore, be regarded as a long-term investment, end moderation 
should be used in urging the overseas tourist to visit these shores 
during the next few years. It is impossible to assure him of a 
proper welcome. The supply of holiday accommodation has 
shrunk owing to the ravages of war; and the demand for it 
had vastly increased owing to the advent of holidays with pay 
as a more or less universal custom. The proposed Board’s 
functions will be a great deal wider than the promotion of the 
tourist industry, and it will be its general duty to see that good 
and cheap holiday facilities are made available for all those 
requiring them. 


* * x 


Anglo-Danish Price Argument 


Although Mr Strachey has denied that the negotiations for 
purchasing additional quantities of food from Denmark have 
‘broken down, it is clear that an argument has been going on 
about the prices to be paid for it. The actual prices offered by 
Britain have not been officially revealed ; but it is known that 
they are a great deal lower than the minimum prices acceptable 
to Danish farmers and that they are also lower than the prices 
which Denmark is receiving from other buyers. It is under- 
standable that the Danes should feel dissatisfied. But the British 
attitude is not really unreasonable. Britain can offer a stable long- 
term market for Danish agricultural products, a fact which should 
entitle it to escape being charged the full extent of the scarcity 
food prices which Denmark can legitimately demand from more 
temporary purchasers. Moreover, the prices being paid to Den- 
mark under the existing food agreement are certainly not less 
favourable than those paid for food imports from the Dominions, 
and it seems unlikely that the prices now being offered for addi- 
tional supplies of Danish food are any lower than those already 
being paid. The Ministry of Food is naturally chary of offering 
the Danish Government much better terms than Empire 
producers. 

The root cause of the trouble lies in the present rather unsatis- 
factory state of the Danish economy. Denmark practises an 
intensive form of agriculture that is highly dependent on imports 
of feeding stuffs, whose price has increased enormously since 
pre-war days. In addition, the inflationary rise in wages and 
prices which took place under German occupation has not yet 
been effectively checked. The Danes have drawn heavily on the 
sterling credit available under the Anglo-Danish Monetary Agree- 
ment of 1945, part of which they have been allowed to use to 
make purchases in South America and other “hard currency ” 
areas. Until recently there has been a certain reluctance on the 
Danish side to assume the sacrifices involved in balancing pay- 
ments with the United Kingdom. 

_ These facts expiain why the costs of food production have 
risen further in Denmark than in the Dominions. It is only fair 
that the British purchasers should have regard to the special 
transitional difficulties of Danish. agriculture, and some attempt 
has been made to do this. At the same time, Denmark needs to 
make every effort to restore agricultural efficiency and to reduce 
inflationary tendencies. There can be no doubt that Britain 
badly needs the extra supplies of food, mainly butter, meat, fats, 
eggs and potatoes, which Denmark finds itself in a position to 
provide. Moreover, Britain has ample Danish funds for making 
these and other purchases, and a reduction of these funds would be 
to the gain of both nations. It is impossible for the Ministry of 
Food to pay the prices demanded by the Danish farmers, and the 
Danish Government will have to continue to make good the differ- 
ence by subsidising its farmers ; but, at the same time, no minor 
disagreements on prices should be allowed to prevent an arrange- 
ment being reached. 
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Dockers—A Drastic Cure 


In default of any agreement between the employers and 
workers about how to continue the Dock Labour Corporation ¢ 
a peace-time footing Sir John K. Forster, K.C., was asked by the 
Ministry of Labour to make a report on the differences between 
the two sides of the port transport industry. This he has noy 
done, and two interesting and highly controversial points in it 
deserve special mention. 

One of the major bones of contention between the two Parties 
has been the representation of the unions upon whatever body 
controlled the new scheme. On the one side the employers hay 
refused to consent to the dockers having more than advisory 
functions on the peace-time version of the Labour Corporation: 
on the other the workers have declined to have anything to do 
with it unless they had equal representation. Sir John Forster has 
come out in favour of the men’s view, subject to the wartime 
arrangement of having an independent chairman and two other 
members. He is impressed by the fact that a joint scheme did in 
fact work, though very imperfectly, during the war, and by the 
difficulty of getting the workers’ co-operation by any other means, 
The employers, however, claim that the operation of a register 
and the payment of a guaranteed wage to all those on it is essen- 
tially a function of management, and that during the war it was 
the workers’ representatives who made adequate reductions in the 
employment register impossible. As the workers seem intrans- 
gent it remains to be seen if the employers will consent to the 
considerable breach in their peacetime practices which acceptance 
of the Forster plan would entail. 


As the price for obtaining equal representation on the Central 
Board, Sir John Forster recommends that there should be power 
to direct labour from ports where’ there was a surplus to those 
where there was a deficiency, in order both to reduce the fringe of 
casual employment and the payment of guaranteed wages for 
periods of under-employment when labour shortages were present 
elsewhere. This is an even thornier subject, for the Government 
have not so far accepted direction of men as part of any of their 
peacetime plans. Sir John has certainly put two very agile cats 
among the pigeons, and it is difficult to see how the Ministry of 
Labour is going to catch them. 

: i 


x x 


Zionists in Conference 


The twenty-second Zionist Congress has re-elected Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann as its president by 191 votes to 48, with 136 
abstentions. The figures reveal cleavages within Zionism that 
are little known to the outside world. The united front presented 
to the world by all Jews as they seck refuge for their homeless 
cousins, and by all Zionists as they work for a Jewish State in 
Palestine, normally conceals rifts which appear when Jew meets 
Jew. 


The nature of the Conference should first be understood. It 
is the parliament of world Zionism, though not of world Jewry. 
for all Jews are not Zionists. Many—principally the assimilated 
Jews of the western world—would prefer not to see the foundation 
of a Jewish State because they fear that it is going to jeopardise 
their security of tenure 2s citizens of western countries. To 
be a practising Zionist, and an elector to the Congress, a Jew must 
pay his shekel. Each country represents, at it were, a constituency, 
and sends members to the Congress on a ratio of one to every 
8,000 shekels paid. It is a proof of the strength of Zionism 
that, despite the murder of between five and six million Jews 
in Europe, the number of shekel-payers is greater this year than 
ever before. The total number of voters is now over 2,000,000. 
as Opposed to 1,416,000 in 1939. The American franchise ha 
increased from 264,000 to 9§6,000, that in Great Britain from 
23,500 to 64,000; the most startling figure is that for Europe, 


er is constant despite the appalling loss of Jewish life during 
the war. 


The electors vote for parties, and it is these that are in dis- 
agreement, first as 10 how Palestine shall in future be governed, 
and secondly, as to how a Jewish State shall be sought. T! 
largest group at the present Congress is the General Zicmist 
Party, of which Dr. Weizmann is the best known leader ; it ha‘ 
some I1§ representatives. Second to it is the Mapai, led by 
Mr. Ben Gurion, representing a part of the socialist-labour group: 
and holding 100 seats. Third comes the Misrachi group, the 


orthodox religious party within the Zionist movement. (One larg¢ 
group of religious Jews is opposed to taking any part in politics.) 
The Misrachi has 56 seats. All these groups are said to see 3 
necessity for compromise in order to attain the state that is thei 
goal ; some favour partition, others a continustion of the mandate 
without restriction on immigration—that is, a continuation of the 
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gow march towards a Jewish majority that has been, and still 
is the outstanding feature of the years 1920-46. Next come the 
Revisionists with 40 seats, who want a Jewish State on both sides 
of the Jordan to be obtained at the price of an immediate trial 
of Zionist strength. Lastly, two younger parties, the Hashomer 
Hatzair or socialist opposition to Mapai, and the Aliyah Hadisha 
or New Immigrant Party, consisting principally of westernised 
jews from Germany, Austria and Czechosiovakia, hold 24 and 5 
seats respectively. Both these want a bi-natjonal State of Palestine 
xhieved in agreement with the Palestinian Arabs. 


The main task before the Conference is to decide, first, what 
end to seek in future negotiations with Britain ; secondly, whether 
jo attend the Tripartize Conference in January ; and thirdly, how 
19 stop terrorists. who are undoing the Jewish case. The volume 
of abstentions in the vote for the presidency reflects a widespread 
belief that Dr. Weizmann is too ready to compromise with Britain, 
and too old to capture the allegiance of young terrorists. 


* * * 


The Indian Constituent Assembly— 


The Indian Constituent Assembly held its first meeting in 
Delhi cn December oth. Of the 296 members elected from 
British India the 75 who are members of the Moslem League 
refused to attend; of the rest nearly all were members of the 
Congress Party or its nominees, with the addition of a few. repre- 
sentatives of minor groups. In the absence of the Moslem League 
the Assembly will proceed—unless an early settlement is reached— 
to produce a Constitution bound to be repudiated by a large 
section of India’s population. This is the situation which the 
British Government has striven desperately to avoid, hoping 
against hope that an agreed basis for constitution-making could 
be found by the major Indian parties, so that authority in India 
might be transferred in accordance with British policy to a re- 
sponsible Indian Government without a disruption of the fabric 
of Indian unity. The conference in London on the eve of the 
Constituent Assembly’s meeting in Delhi was a last attempt to 
reconcile the variant “interpretations ” of the British proposals 
of last spring which had been formally accepted by both parties. 
It failed in its purpose and for the moment the breakdown seems 
to be complete. 

The British Government has now publicly committed itself to 
the Moslem League’s interpretation of the clause which states 
that the “ sections” (groups of provinces) “ shall proceed to settle 
provincial constitutions for the provinces included in each section 
and shall also decide whether any group constitution shall be set 
up for those provinces and, if so, with what provincial subjects 
the group should deal.” The Moslems hold this to mean that each 
section will take its decisions as a unit by majority vote—an inter- 
pretation which accords with the plain meaning of the English 
words and which the members of the British Cabinet Mission have 
declared was the meaning they intended. Congress, however, 
maintains that the clause allows each province to decide for itself 
separately—the procedure on which Congress insists. By this 
forced interpretation Congress has been able loudly to declare 
that ir accepts the British scheme “in its entirety” while taking 
up a position en the most crucial issue exactly the opposite of 
what both the British Government and the Moslem League 
thought had been agreed. 

The British Cabinet statement of December 6th allowed for 
a reference of the questidn of interpretation to the Indian Federal 
Court and proposed that, if this were done, the mectings of the 
Sections of the Constituent Assembly should be postponed until 
the Court’s decision had been made known. It seems that Con- 
gress has agreed to this. But there is not much hope to be 
derived from the consideration, emphasized in Press reports from 
Delhi, thar the Assembly will for some time be occupied with 

ing rules of procedure and that there is therefore still plenty 
of time for negotiations before real constitution-making begins. 
The rules of procedure can be themselves of vital importance 
and the Assembly has already got to work on making rules for 
the deliberations of Sections. There does not seem to be much 
toom for doubt that Congress now intends to go straight ahead 
and make a Constitution for India which it will present to the 
World as produced by the democratic self-determination of the 


¢ Indian people. 
* * * 


—And the Chinese 
China is also making its Constitution with a major political 
Patty boycotting its Assembly. 


The Chinese Communists—and 
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the greater part of the small third party, which glso, after some 
vacillation, refused to attend—base their objection to the Assembly 
not on any national or quasi-national s=paratist grounds, as in 
India, but on the contention that the Assembly, packed with 
Kuomintang delegates, is designed merely to legitimise a con- 
tinuation of Kuomintang dictatorship. The Communist leader 
Chou En-lai, who was recently negotiating with the Government 
in Nanking with American. mediation, has now declared, in 
response to an inquiry from General Marshall whether such 
mediation was still desired, that since the convocation of the 
Assembly there is no longer any basis for negotiation. The 
Communist conditions for a re-opening of negotiaticns. are the 
dissolution of the Assembly and a return to the military position 
which existed last January before the Government forces made 
their important territorial gains from the Communist armies. It 
is unlikely that the Communists expect the Kuomintang to accept 
these terms and they are apparently preparing for an fdefinite 
continuation of their present de facto regional independence. 

If the Assembly in Nanking finally votes a Constitution and 
the Communists refuse to submit to its provisions, the logical 
sequel would be an attempt by the Government to crush them 
in their hinterland territories, including the Yenan area, against 
which no military expedition has been sent since 1936. But the 
condition of the Government’s finances is such as to be a strong 
deterrent against forcing the military issue to extremes—there 
being many degrees of warfare in China—and the making of 
the Constitution may turn out to have been merely one more move 
in the endless political game. 

Nanking badly needs a Constitution which will at least look 
democratic in the eyes of the world, and it is significant that 
the extremely undemocratic draft prepared by the Kuomintang 
for the Assembly which was to have met in 1937 (but was. pre- 
vented by the outbreak of war with Japan) has been virtually dis- 
carded in favour of more liberal proposals recently pur forward 
by the more representative People’s Political Counci!. In this 
development may be seen the effect of American pressure and 
a recognition of the need to conciliate the large body of Chinese 
opinion which is critical of Kuomintang rule without adhering to 
the Communist leadership. But in any case the written constitu- 
tional form is not of primary importance; during the last thirty 
years China has had too many jaws and regulations of all kinds 
which have remained on paper only, with no approach to general 
enforcement. 


* * x 


Between Albania and Corfu 


_ At last the Royal Navy’s meticulous examination of the 
mines that damaged H.M. Ships Saumarez and Volage in the 
Corfu channel on October 22 is finished. They were newly laid. 
They were manufactured in Germany. No less than twenty-two 
of them were found within 3,000 yards of the Albanian coast 
when, with the approval of the Central Mine Clearance Board, 
on which all the Big Four are represented, the channel was re- 
swept by British minesweepers in November. The Albanian 
coastguards are vigilant. They dominate the channel from th: 
heights of their frowning coastline. A minefield cannot be laid 
there without their knowledge. Who did it? 

In a note that is commendably tart, and justifiably so, the 
British Government has now demanded of Albania compensation 
for the damage to its destroyers, failing which it will refer the 
matter to the Security Council. No one, not even a belligerent, 
lays a minefield without warning, and pending an Albanian ex- 
planation, the world is bound to infer that the Albanian Govern- 
ment acted in immature and petulant pursuit of its protest to the 
Security Council at Britain’s “premeditated violation of its 
sovereignty ” when, by international consent, the channel was 
re-swept. 

Either it must pay up, or else it must explain how truants got 
away with the act, or else it will have to appear before the United 
Nations and there learn in public the A.B.C. of international law. 


* * * 


Milk Distribution 


The question of priority supplies of milk for invalids was 
raised in the House of Commons on the adjournment last week. 
The suggestion was made that there should be a new category of. 
minor illnesses which should entitle the sufferer to 3} pints a 
week. At present, a doctor has to decide whether to refuse 2 
certificate altogether, so that his patient has to be content with 
the ordinary ration of two pints, or to allow him a certificate 
which entitles him to seven or fourteen pints according to the 
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schedule within which he falls. The result is that many people, 
in need of extra milk because they are recovering from some 
illness but are not off work, are not receiving it because their 
doctors are reluctant to allow them seven pints—especially since 
the Ministry of Food’s campaign for economy in priority milk 
—whereas others whose illness happens to fit one of the categories 
are allowed more than they need. The institution of an inter- 
mediate category of 3} pints, which Dr Summerskill promised 
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would receive sympathetic consideration, might well result in a 
more equitable distribution of priority milk, especially now that 
the season of lesser ailments and epidemics is about to open. — 
But is it not time that this question of what Dr Summerskill 
called pathological priority milk was seen in proper perspective? 
Some weeks ago in a parliamentary answer the Minister of Food 
gave some figures of the distribution of milk per week among 
the different classes of consumers, which are illustrated in the 
chart. It will be seen that the medical priority class accounts for 
only 6 per cent of the total distribution of milk and consumes 
900,000 gallons a week less than the non-priority establishments. 
Surely office workers and eaters in restaurants should be nade to 
economise before any big reduction is forced upon invalids. 
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Pressure for Larger Universities 


The choir of those pressing for a Jarge expansion of the 
universities is growing bigger and bigger. The latest band to 
add their voices is the Parliamentary and Scientific Committee, 
who have just produced a report on the increase of scientific man- 
power in the universities. It is unfortunate that there should 
still be no adequate leadership from the arts side, for both the 
Baclow report on scientific manpower and this new report, while 
giving passing reference to the claims of the arts faculties, are 
primarily interested and competent to advise on a_ scientific 
expansion. Unless the humanities produce some exponents soon, 
they are liable to be swamped. 

The new report fully endorses the recommendation of the 
Barlow report about Britain’s requirements for scientific man- 
power and the need to increase the number of scientists from 
the present figure of 55,000 to 90,000 in 1955. But its authors 
are sceptical if this increase can be achieved in time by a mere 
doubling of the number of scientific students by 1955, and give 
some interesting figures of wastage to support their arguments. 
They are, however, doubtful if more than a doubling of the 
number of students can be achieved for reasons of staff and 
accommodation, and therefore concentrate on proposals on how 
they can achieve the twofold increase. 

The most obstinate difficulty is that of staffing, and the Com- 
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mittee suggest that the main solution is to pay higher salary; 

They are, in fac, surprisingly hopeful about the results of tech 2 
inducement, claim that it should “be practicable to double 
the number of well-qualified academic staff . . . in the ney 
four years.” This seems unduly optimistic. The Committee 3, 
also ambitious about teaching and living accommodation. |; 
obvious that teaching and research accommodation must be ¢. 
panded to accommodate the students, and £40 million of capity 
expenditure may not be unreasonable once the housing programm: 
is well under way ; but it is difficult to be convinced that it wil 
also be possible to provide £15 to £30 million of hostel accommo. 
dation within the next decade as well. In all, the Commitee 
reckon that the capital cost of the university expansion in th 
next decade will be £100 million, and that the annual expenditure 
will cise to £30 million compared with £64 million before the war 

Turning to the expansion of the universities individually, they 
recommend that Oxford and Cambridge should jointly contribute 
an extra 2,000 places, that the English Civic Universities and 
Wales should expand to 47,000 and that London University should 
be broken up and expanded into four separate universities giving 
a total of 27,000 places, that several university colleges should 
be given full university status—but that, surprisingly, no new 
university should be founded. By these means they achieve 2 
total of 108,000 as against 50,000 before the war (detailed figures 
are given on page 979). 

These proposals correspond in many respects to those put 
forward in these pages last February, but they appear to put too 
heavy a burden on the English Civic Universities by advocating 
more than a threefold expansion—from 14,000 to 47,000—in a 


Shorter Notes 


After Mr Strachey’s very grave statement about future deliveries 
of grain and bacon last Friday, while the American coal strike was 
still on, it was surprising that he made no further public statement 
at his usual Tuesday conference. The public is still left guessing 
how much permanent damage has been done to the programme of 
food deliveries. In the short-term there was an immediate gain. 
By emptying the coal trucks of coal Mr Lewis opened the way for 
their use for grain, so that, deliveries at the ports increased. It 
is an ill wind——, 


It was a pity that Lord Trenchard’s motion on the subject of 
the Hendon Police College came ‘the day before a meeting between 
the Home Office and the provincial police authorities on the same 
subject, for the Lord Chancellor was naturally unable to antici- 
pate the results of the negotiations. But what little he said did 
nothing to. banish the fears that the revived college will take 
the men too late and for too short a spell. 


* 


The main differences between the Scottish Health Bill, which 
was given a second zeading this week, and the measure for Eng- 
land and Wales are as follows:—(1) Health centres are to be the 
direct responsibility of the Secretary of State instead of the local 
authorities, and although he will have power to delegate his 
functions to local authorities, he does not intend to avail him- 
self of this power in the early experimental years; (2) th 
ambulance service is to be the responsibility of the Secretary of 
State instead of the local authorities ; (3) the teaching hospitals 
which constitute the core of the hospital service in Scotland, where 
one-third of the medical students of the United Kingdom ar 
trained, are not to be outside the regional hospital schemes ; (4) 
the hospital endowments will remain with the individual boards 
of management in the first place, but will be subject to reallocation 
later when the new service is in operation. 


* 


Mr Bevan has declared his intention of introducing in du¢ 
course a Bill which wil] secure greater uniformity of valuation 
for rating purposes by setting up central machinery to undet- 
take valuations. This is welcome news, although it will be 
difficult, in an era of controlled and artificial rents, to lay dow? 
the definite rules of valuation which are needed to ensure that 


its application is truly uniform. “l wi introduced 
Gils teectenet= y The B‘li will not be i 
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Letters to 
Trade Make-Believe 


siz,—It is much to be hoped that the advice so lavishly 
endered to Ministers by Mr. Balogh in his letter in your issue 
4 December 7th will be ignored. For out of it could come 
wthing but the certainty-of intensified international economic 
spicion and chaos. The ITO draft seems to me to constitute 
highly encouraging attempt to create, for the long period, a 
e of international economic behaviour through which the 
sume of world trade may be expanded. Each one of us may 
ive his doubts about specific points in it. The important thing 
to have an Organisation through which each nation must 
iystify its departure from the general rules of free trading before 
b forum of the nations. 

Mr. Balogh speaks of “positive measures of planning the 
sxonomic progress of wide areas” by which we “ and like-minded 
countries” will “plan the international division of labour and 
the establishment of new export areas.” This surely is the real 
dream world. 


(a) When these nations sit down to plan does he, for instance, 
think that developing countries will be any more prepared to 
forego what they regard as their rights than they were at the 
ITO Conference recently? 

(b) How does he propose to make countries “ like-minded ”? 
Suppose the United States refuses to be “like-minded.” Does 
he think that the nations would be like-minded as to a British 
claim that, whatever else happened, our exports must increase 
by 7§ per cent?. 

(c) Why does he consider that autonomous states will find 
it easier to reach agreement about detailed positive plans, which 
must be rigid if they are to be plans, than to create a broad 
framework of international collaboration which would be 
flexible? 

(d) Can it be doubted that if we were to begin to re-examine 
the basis of our foreign economic policy in the sense that Mr 
Balogh undoubtedly has in mind that the Americans would quite 
properly epee this a serious breach of faith (unless, of 












course, we were prepared to return the American loan imme- 
diately). Id not a breach of this sort do immeasurable 
damage to world trade in the next ten years? And what happens 
to our standard of living then? 


Mr Balogh attacks “the laisser faire advisers” of the Govern- 
ment. This attack upon a group of Civil Servants in the Treasury, 
the Cabinet Offices and the Board of Trade, whose ability and 
devotion are respected and admired throughout the world, is both 
misplaced and unfair. Misplaced because Mr Balogh really must 
arn that in this country it is Ministers who make policy, not 
Civil Servants. Unfair because these Civil Servants are not per- 
mitted to defend themselves.—Yours faithfully, 


The University of Manchester JOHN JEWKES 


Exports and Manpower 


Sir,—Addressing the Export Conference held on November 27th 
by the Federation of British Industries, the President of the Board 
of Trade enunciated as the first principle to be adopted in our 
export policy that “we should prefer as exports those goods in 
which the raw materials values are as low as possible compared 
with the value of the work done on that raw material. 

Such a principle dates back to the time, during the war, when 

ipping was the bottleneck, and the total tonnage of raw materials 

ich we could physically bring into the country was limited. 
The question which arises is whether this principle is not by now 
4 somewhat misleading one to put in the forefront. If it is truc 
that shortage of manpower is the principal obstacle to ¢xpansion 
of output, the objective should surely be to achieve the maximum 
a absolute contribution from a given an of Sones 
not the maximum possible proportionate addition to the 
the raw materials pare nwo he addition by, say, a thousand 
men of 50 per cent to the value of 1 million pounds wane 
imported raw material would add to our exports only one-half 
what would be added by the addition of 10 per cent to 10 million 
Pounds’ worth of material. ak * 
It is true that many raw materials are still subject to acute wor 
. But if a fundamental principle is to be based on the fact 
of such shortage its validity is restricted to the period in which 
the shortage is likely to prevail. Furthermore, it is not aecenety 
a Cheaper raw materials which are the less scarce, and it would, 
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the Editor 


for example, be wrong to deduce from the President’s statement 
that our resources of craftsmanship would be more usefully applied 
to making artificial jewellery for export than real jewellery. 
Finally, what happens to our re-export trade if the President’s 
Principle is accepted? For here the proportionate addition to the 
value of the imported material is very low, though the absolute 
net contribution per man employed may be extremely high.—Yours 
faithfully, R. F. KAHN 


King’s College, Cambridge 


The Poor Litigant 


S1R,—The following remarks based on first-hand experience of 
a Poor Man’s Lawyer Office may be of interest in connection with 
your article of November 16th. 

For some time this office has been trying to overcome the draw- 
backs of the “one evening a week” office to which your article 
refers, first by employing a full time solicitor, second by being 
open to the public during normal office hours, and a good many 
other hours also, third by carrying on negotiations where necessary, 
as well as giving advice, and fourth by providing free representa- 
tion both in Magistrates and County Courts. In fact, it is trying 
to offer the services of an ordinary solicitor’s office to those who 
need yhem but who cannot afford to pay for them. That need is 
one which will not be fulfilled by the recommendations of the 
Rushcliffe Report. 

One of the chief disadvantages of the Rushcliffe Report, as you 
point out, is the sharp division of function between the adviser 
and the negotiator. The adviser who is cut off from responsibility 
and from knowledge of the results of his advice will tend very 
quickly to become rigid in outlook, and will lose interest. More- 
over, as soon as something more than mere advice is needed, the 
client must be referred elsewhere, and the feeling will thus grow 
in his mind that he is being passed from cog to cog in a huge, 
incomprehensible machine. And what can be hoped from the 
employment of such existing firms of solicitors as volunteer for 
the work? For that is merely to graft the new limb of the Rush- 
cliffe Report on to the old decaying trunk of the Poor Persons 
Procedure. Litigation in Magistrates and County Courts even now 
is very rarely a paying proposition and, with payment of 15 per 
cent below the normal rates, it will become still less so. 

The solution is easy. A series of offices, such as this one, 
adequately staffed and financed, as this one is not, should be set 
up under the control of the Law Society and financed by the 
State. These offices could provide the services given by any 
ordinary solicitor’s office for all work not involving High Court 
Litigation. To set up such offices would probably cost less than 
the financing of the Rushcliffe scheme, the cost would be far more 
easily and certainly ascertained and the services to the community 
would be immeasurably greater —Yours faithfully, 

University House, Victoria Park, E.2 J. S. TAPSFIELD 


S1r,—In the issue of November 16th The Economist seems to 
be guilty of a lapse from its own religion. I refer to the opening 
sentence of your otherwise excellent discussion of the Rushcliffe 
Report on legal service for persons of low or modest means. This 
is the offending sentence: “ It is perhaps inevitable that in a com- 
plicated modern society the machinery of justice, if it be good, 
should be expensive to operate.” 

The economics of the legal profession—or of the medical and 
other professions for that matter—is subject to sound general 
principles like PMH, It is no more inevitable that good legal . 
service should be expensive in a complicated modern society than 
that coal mining should be. ; 

It is to be hoped that continued efforts will be made by both 
British and American lawyers and their professional societies to 
improve methods of practice, not only in judicial proceedings, but 
in that part of legal service that is rendered in law offices. Such 
efforts can take the form not only of systematisation, specialisation 
and general efficiency, but should include making legal service, 
especially advice, cheaper and more accessible to the general public, 
e.g., through plans like those with which the bar associations in 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles and Cincinnati are now experi- 
menting whereby a would-be client is referred to a practitioner 
qualified to handle his particular problem. In this way the Rush- 
cliffe Committee’s field, where subsidies are needed—important 
though it is—will be narrowed. Improved methods will enable us 
lawyers to reduce our fees without reducing either our incomes, 
or the quality of the service we render.—Yours faithfully, , 

Water T. FISHER. 

135 South Lasalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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AMERICAN SURVEY. 





Discipline and 


Democracy—I 


(From an American Correspondent) 


E ie sigh of relief that went up eli over the country when 
Mr. John L. Lewis sent his mimers back to the pits last 
Saturday showed the depth of the tensions which the strike had 
revealed. The country has been spared the dangerous situation 
which would have been created had Mr. Lewis played out his 
réle of being bigger than the Government. Had the mine-workers’ 
chief proved obdurate, there was no conviction anywhere that 
the authority of the Government would have prevailed in time 
to avert disastrous effects on the nation’s economy and prestige 
abroad, the threat of violence in the coal fields, and a very ugly 
mood in a country deprived of coal at the onset of winter. Now 
the nation can breathe and work again. 

The letter in which Mr. Lewis commanded his miners to resume 
work mixed scorn for the Administration and its “ yellow-dog 
injunction” with pious references to the country’s interest, and 
a healthy sense of the prudence of at least a show of respect -to 
the Supreme Court. Its wording could not, however, conceal the 
fact that President Truman had won a victory—the first in many 
months—and the President’s firmness in the face of divided 
counsels in his own Administration has enhanced his stature. 

Mr. Lewis’s tactics follow the usual pattern of permitting a 
breathing-space while setting a new dead-line. The miners will 
now work up until March 31st, the usual date for a new contract. 
Early in January the Supreme Court, by-passing the Court of 
Appeals, will hear the union’s appeal against the temporary injunc- 
tion granted by Judge Goldsborough and the heavy penalties 
levied on Mr. Lewis and the United Mine Workers. This 
decision will not, however, determine whether Mr. Lewis was 
within his legal rights in ending his contract with the Govern- 
mem. But the truce—for it is no more than that—will allow 
time for the reported negotiations between the miners and the 
owners to be pursued, and for Congress to pass legislation to 

the community from the abuses of labour monopolies. 
Already the Republican party is demanding that the members of 
the Senate Labour Committee, when it is organised, should be 
men favouring restrictions upon the power of the unions. This 
mood makes it likely that the new chairman will be Senator Taft. 

Meanwhile the nation, so recently huddled around oil-burners 
and wood fires, is engaging in a debate far more searching than 
has been evoked by any other strike this year. Significantly, 
few people discuss the intrinsic merit of the miners’ claims. Last 
spring they did. Last spring Mr. Lewis said that his miners 
needed a welfare fund, and while sceptics wondered why he was 
so late in thinking about it, the majority who had seen the mine 
towns in life or in picture were inclined to agree that a little 
welfare might help. This time he did not say what he wants, 
though friendly reporters have made guesses. He limited himself 
to saying what he did not want, which was to stand by the contract 
he sgned on May 29th. It is not easy to tap the public’s tears 
for that. 


What does engage popular attention is the whole problem of 


- industrial labour disputes in their relation to the common good. 


The sympathy for labour’s side which characterised the years 
between 1933 and 1945 and reached its climax in the Wagner Act 
has been strained since the war’s end by strikes that have made 
labour look too big to be sorry for. In 1946 it is the public that 
feels small and unprotected. Public opinion polls show a harden- 
ing of the public temper and an increased criticism of union words 
and deeds. They a growing impatience with free collective 
bargaining, and with labour’s insistence on the right to strike 
when it chooses. Bit by bit the blame that used to be focused on 
the New Deal has been turned on “ them strikers now—looks like 
they don’t want to work.” Labour’s present position and attitude 
are compared with those of industry before the Anti-Trust Act 
was passed, of speculative capital before the Securities and 
Exchange Commission Act was passed, and (by the irreverent) 
with those of gangsters before Al Capone was jailed. Much of this 
may be unfair, but it is likely to be effective. The recent election 
showed how surely the public’s wrath, focused on a scapegoat, 
pushed out the goat. 


Discussion of what can or should be done ranges on three ley¢ 
—first, the immediately practical level of what can be done to kee 
the miners at work and the coal coming out of the ground ; seconj 
on the still practical if somewhat deeper level of what is to } 
done to insure the country against another year of strikes |i 
the one just going by ; third and deepest, on the problem whig 
underlies the others—is a law the only discipline which a dem 
cracy Can expect its citizens to heed, or are there others, perhap 
more powerful, which this democracy is neglecting? 

Argument on the first level concerns itself with coercing 
Lewis, the mine owners, or the Government, depending on tt 
speaker’s point of view. The miners themselves are dismisse( 
as obedient, if somewhat sooty, sheep who have no will excy 
to follow where John L. Lewis leads. His decision to send th 
men back 2o work still leaves an uneasy fear lest Mr Lewis, wh 
is skilled in turning coercion to his own ends, may yet find a wa 
of exploiting his surrender. (It might be worth noting that the 
myth of the ming leader’s unbeatable shrewdness is as wide! 
believed as was the not dissimilar myth about Hitler.) If the 
Government can coerce Mr Lewis into calling his miners back to 
work, it ought to be able to coerce the owners into paying them 
at keast what he asked for them last spring. 

The second level of debate, being free from the weight of each 
day’s discomforts, is richer in ideas. Most of these have to do 
with changing laws, though Clinton Golden of the CIO upp 
circles recently emerged from a labour-management conference to 
say that he was “astonished at the number of management men 
who have come around to feeling that the cure for these labour 
management problems is jnot legislation. I think there are more 
than even the unions realise.” Suggestions come from many 
quarters to be considered by the new Republican Congress which 
will convene in January. 

Proposals from members. of Congress, from industry, from 
more or less innocent bystanders, attack both the theory of contrd 
and the machinery of control! Both are at present based on the 
Clayton Act which, hailed as Labour’s Magna Carta in 1914, 
states that human labour is not a commodity or an article of 
commerce ; on the Norris-La Guardia Act of 1932 which forbids 
courts to issue injunctions in labour disputes ; on the Wagner 
Act which sets up methods of handling disputes and an agency 
(now moribund) to administer those ; 

Perhaps the most revolutionary is that unions should 
be made subject to some such control as that applied to industry 
under the anti-trust laws. This emanates from the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. The editors of Fortune, devoting a 
entire issue to “ Labour in US Industry,” present a modified form 
of that idea as the most drastic of four “ principles of reform 
They distrust union bigness, say “ certainly the uumost encourage: 
nen -sNOeS Be given te big. uniags. 20 deccotralise, © po 
primary responsibility on their locals, and to avoid that pyramiding 
of power that is as noxious in union organisation as in the holding 
companies of the twenties.” The comment is specially perunent 
in view of the recent Supreme Court decision sustaining 
“death sentence” on such ing companies. : 

The Manufacturers also suggest changed procedures, including 
@ major revision of the Wagner Act to remove its bias in favoul 
of labour; they would correct certain specific abuses, 

w the close ide picketing, prohibt 
coercion of individual workers through mass picketing. 

Another basic change is suggested by certain members d 
Congress who would make arbitration compulsory in disputes # 
which work stoppages can jeopardise the national economy and 
safety—a description which sounds reasonable until one reflects © 
the close interdependence which characterises the entire Amenci 
world. Senators Fulbright and Ferguson would set up labou 
courts to handle compulsory arbitration matters ; Congressmé? 
Herter prefers an executive body. 

All these suggestions attack the problem at the legal end, som 
with 's s and some with water pistols, Discussion on the 
third begins with the realisation thar the law on the subject 
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at best an imperfect crystallisation of the public will, and can 
ways be upset by hardy men who are not convinced of the 
imity and holding power of that will. If a democracy is to 
id its sovereignty intact and flexible it must have other and 
er disciplines to which its citizens bow. The last resort, 
come also the first resort, is too often tried, worn thin, in peril 
breaking at a crisis. ’ The awareness of this danger is inspiring 
shift in American thinking about the education that should lie 
,ind the law, a shift which may in turn affect its thinking about 
sanised labour. — , ‘ . 
4 following article will continue with further discussion of 
| “isciplines which a democracy can expect its citizens to accept.) 


American Notes 
tad of the Housing Drive 


Despite the President’s insistence that no basic changes in 
he housing campaign will follow, the resignation of Mr Wyatt, 
he Housing Expediter, almost certainly marks the end of the 
mbitious attempt to apply to the building industry all the war- 
ime stimulants of subsidies, guaranteed markets and Federal 
ssumption of extraordinary risks. Since the plan was born last 
February, Mr Wyatt has succeeded in obtaining $400 millions 
om Congress for subsidies to encourage the production of build- 
ing materials, in bringing about severe cuts in non-residential con- 
rruction, and in employing, with increasing thoroughness, the 

wernment’s powers of allocation, priority and price control to 
channel. materials into low-cost housing. The President reports 
that, by the end of the year, a million dwelling units will have 
been started (Mr Wryatt’s target was 1,200,000 “ starts” in 1946) 
and 700,000 completed. This compares very favourably, on the 
surface, with the 937,000 homes started under free enterprise in 
1925, the previous all-time high, and 245,000 in 1945 ; and with 
the expectation of 500,000 new houses in 1946 before the Housing 
Expediter was appointed. What the veteran complains of is 
that “starts” are not shelter; that nearly a third of the pro- 
gamme is only temporary housing ; and that prices are beyond 
his pocket. , 7 

A month ago the virtual elimination of price ceilings suggested 
that the foundations of the housing programme would shortly be 
washed away inja rising sea o decontrol. The $6,000 house of ve 
Wyatt’s first dreams has never materialised ; with no control o 
building materials, even the ceilings of $10,000 on sales and $80 
amonth on rentals are unlikely to be maintained. Now the power 
to allocate steel for housing is threatened. This crisis coincided 
with a sharp disagreement between Mr Wyatt and other Govern- 
ment agencies on the degree to which Government resources were 
to be used to stimulate the most controversial part of the aa 
gramme: the manufacture of 250,000 “ pre-fab.” each year. . 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation has turned down the request 
for over $50 million of loans to eleven new pre-fab. concerns, 
on the grounds that they were inexperienced, were putting up me 
little money of their own (in one case only $36,000) and were = 
“bankable®; and the War Assets Corporation has refused to dis- 
lodge one of its tenants to make way for pre-fabricated anaes 

Mr Wyatt’s demands for a “ reaffirmation” of his powers - c 
Government resources have been refused by the President. bs 
New Deal in housing has broken down. The next move w 
almost certainly be up to Congress. 

* * * 


The CIO on Profits i 
War-time experience has taught the leaders of euapeioe : 
l.bour that full consumer gains from rising wage rates are.” 
quently elusive and at all times transient. It is not surpri ng, 
therefore. that the November Convention of the Congress : 
Industria! Organisations brought a full-throated roar for a genera 
round of wage advances to be financed without price adjustments, 
but by the “correction of corporate profits,” declared by Mr 
Phillip Murray, the CIO president, to be “ staggering. , 
The CIO claims are based on the undeniably prosperous gsspre 
of American corporations since war began. As previausy, not 
in The Economist, corporate income before taxes rose geet 
1939 average of $5.3 billion to nearly $25 billion in 1943,, Wi 
net figure jumping from $3.9 wee Jo, pests. ne pee 
For , t figures were $21 billion a , 
and, Tookin gaat are ahead, Mr Murray predicts 1946 gross 
eas palien tnt eto $c Ole occ aed Fe 
iled than 
foment teens Po , he declares that corpora- 


hou the average pre-war profit average of 


Department, but, 
should accept “ twice 


tions 
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1936-39 ” ($3.9 billion yearly), and that the “surplus” should be 
returned in the form of wage bonuses to the tune of nearly $3 
billion yearly. 

It is not easy to check Mr Murray’s figures. If industry is to 
accept the CIO deadline of $7.8 billion, then gross profits, before 
taxes, at their present level would be about $12 billion—a figure 
that makes a sizeable cut in CIO claims, But there are considera- 
uons far beyond this indicated error in assessment, and far beyond 
the criticism that 1946 profits may not, in fact, reach the CIO 
projection line. 

The theory of “staggering” corporate profits is in itself a 
little uncertain. In the prosperous “twenties gross corporate 
income was nearly $10 billion, and the 1936-39 base period for 
the assessment of war profits covered years in which the volume 
of physical production was well below the 1929 level, and in 
which there was a very high level of unemployment. With the 
very patchy data yet available, it seems a little risky to assume 
that corporate profits are wildly out of alignment with the general 
rise in price-levels and expansion of national income—unless we 
assume also that regimentation of corporate profits is in itself a 
desirable goal. 

Mr Murray, of course, is entitled to claim precisely that. But 
does the CIO recognise also the tremendous disparity in individual 
and group earnings? Or is it willing, through its own actions, 
to accept “floors” for corporate profits, bearing in mind that 
corporations sustained net deficits totalling $11 billion through 
the depression years? From 1929 10 1941 industry financed 
something like a 30 per cent rise in hourly earnings, with a modest 
decline in manufactured price-levels and with profits in line with 
advancing national output. But time is needed to adjust pro- 
ductivity to sharply rising wage rates—at least in the context of 
a free economy. The vast productivity of the United States to-day 
does not suggest any long-term atmosphere in which profits will 
be unduly inflated, and the CIO has given no sign that it recog- 


nises the political implications of a permanent container for 
profit margins. 
* * * 


Introducing ORP 


The process of dismantling the wartime agencies of govern- 
ment goes on apace. The immediate task of the Truman Adminis- 
tration, indeed, is to bundle a minimum of the remaining control 
powers into the hands of one “ catch-all” agency which, accord- 
ing to Washington reports, will be known as the Office of Rents 
and Priorities (or ORP). To this office will go the exiguous 
powers still attaching to the Office of Price Administration (on 
rents, rice and sugar) and those held by the Civilian Production 
Administration. 

CPA powers have been drastically revised since VJ-Day. In 
theory, however, it retains fairly broad controls over a number 
of commodities in respect of inventories, exports and imports, and 
priorities. In practice, many of these controls are concerned with 
reinforcing the Veterans’ Housing Programme, and the export 
list, for example, covers lumber, steel and most metals, some types 
of machinery, paint and tools. Beyond this, however, export 
controls are in the hands of yet another executive agency, the 
Office of International Trade, and altogether something like 1,000 
items are covered by quota arrangements, or other restrictions, 
embracing a general range of durable consumer goods, textiles 
and some foods. Aside from specific authorisation for building 
material controls through 1947, the Administration would lose 
most of its export control powers were Congress to refuse to 
extend the powers now held under the Second War Powers Act 
(expiring March 31st) and the Export Control Act, scheduled to 
expire on June 30th next. While the attitude of the new Congress 
is, in general, hostile to this pattern of control, there is at present 
widespread support for the regulation of scarce items, but much 
less sympathy with the plea that export controls enable Washing- 
ton to retain some power of allocating shipments of grain and 
other foodstuffs on the basis of relative needs. Import controls 
now cover only a few items, but CPA powers still govern the 
allocation of tin, rubber, lead, copper and other basic materials 
in short supply. 

In the last Congress, the general move towards decontrol was 
accompanied by a number of attempts on the part of influential 
Congressmen to tighten still further the system of export control. 
A great deal will clearly depend on the trend of production 
within the next few months, and the slow-down brought about 
by the coal stoppage will immensely strengthen the case for con- 
tinuing controls. At present, however, the opposition case is 
based to a large extent on the view that Government should now 
relinquish all blanket powers. 
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Pie on the Rails 


Not for many years has the Interstate Commerce Commission 
granted so substantial a measure of relief to the railroads as the 
17.6 per cent rise in freight charges announced on Monday. In 
April last the railroad managements asked the Commission’s per- 
mission to raise rates by amounts ranging up to 25 per cent, but 
on an overall basis the increase would not have amounted to 
more than 18 per cent, and the Commission has thus given virtu- 
ally everything that was asked. The new rise, of course, super- 
sedes the rise of about 6.5 per cent that has been in force since 
July 1st. 

The July increase was the first awarded since 1942, but the 
Jatter adjustment was cancelled early in 1943 and, in effect, the 
roads have operated throughout the war on pre-war charges for 
freight. In their summer application the managements declared 
that wage rates were up. by nearly 50 per cent, and material 
costs by a much larger percentage. Since then the collapse of 
price control has reinforced the case for relief, although most 
authoritative observers were not expecting more than 12} per 
cent. 

With activity at its present level the increase in rates is estimated 
to raise operating revenues by $1 billion yearly. This sum is 
in itself, considerably higher than any net income figure returned 
by the Class 1 roads (covering all but a modest fraction of US 
trail receipts) since war began. In 1942 there was a gross railway 
income of $7.5 billion, and a record net income of $902 million. 
The 1944 war peak for gross income at $9.4 billion, however, 
returned only $667 million net, and the 1945 net figure was 
below $450 million. In seven months to August, net operating 
income was below $300 million, against $735 million in 1945— 
and fixed charges take $407 million yearly. 

The immediate change in rail earnings prospects is thus clear, 
and much of the buoyancy on Wall Street this week can be 
attributed to the ICC decision. How long the railroads can 
retain their new income prospects is somewhat more debatable. 
Apart from the recurrent wage issue, they face the competitive 
claims of road, coastal shipping, air and pipe-line transport. But 


aliogether the position of the railroads seems to have strengthened 
in the lest five years. 
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Ceilings for Airways 


Air transport companies ate discovering that near-term i 
possibilities are distinctly more Jimited than seemed probab; 
few months ago. Over the war years, the domestic lines repo 
a remarkable rate of expansion, while service requisitions » 
forced an exceptional degree of operating efficiency. Reva, 
mileage jumped from 82.6 million. in 1939 to 218.5 million ; 
1945, and cevenue-paying passengers from 1.9 million to ; 
million, Total revenues were more than trebled at $191.4 millig 
with operating profits up from $7.9 million to $43.3 millg 
Operations early this year promised a still sharper rate of exps, 
sion, more especially as companies were steadil" increasing 4, 
number of aircraft in service. 

Traffic reduced by the war, however, gave an erroneous impre 
sion of near-term prospects, and passenger traffic has for som 
time now fallen far below expectations. The financial position ¢ 
the airline companies, moreover, has been impaired by the reduc 
tion in passenger rates (to 4} cents a mile), by heavy equipment 
purchases, in anticipation of still heavier traffics, by lower maj 
revenues, and by higher operating costs. The industry has no 
escaped its share of labour troubles. Transcontinental ang 
Western Air, one of the major units, was sharply affected at on 
time by mishaps to its fleet of Constellation craft ; since then 
it has met the first big labour deadlock suffered by the new ind 
try. The company recently reported an $8 million loss for 1946 
and is sharply curtailing staff. Most companies have cancelled 
large orders for new craft, and several, including TWA, are seek. 
ing federal loan support through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. A number of lines may close the year with net losses, 

The airlines, in fact, have now reached a stage of retrenchment 
common to every developing industry, and the next year or » 
may see some abrupt changes in individual managements. 'n 
the longer run, however, the airlines should be able to maintain 
their present competitive threat to rail passenger traffics and the 
scope for fast cargo services should' be considerable. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Monnet Plan 


Pete following is a summary of the salient features of the 
Rapport Général sur le Premier Plan de Modernisation 
et d’Equipement. The plan has been drawn up by a Commis- 
sariat Général, appointed by the French Government and pre- 
sided over by M Jean Monnet. 


I—Modernisation or Decadence 


On the eve of the Second World War, nearly one-third of 
French industrial productive capacity was not employed. The 
spirit of enterpr:se had been weakened to such a point that invest- 
ments of cap:tal barely covered the needs of replacement. Both 
in agriculture and in industry, the productivity of labour was 
below that of countries with modern equipment. The standard of 
living was low, and even so was partly met out of income from 
past foreign investments. 

The war destroyed part of French physical capital and com- 
pelled the liquidation of the greater part of the realisable external 
assets. In future, France will have to live on the fruits of her 
own work alone. Moreover, backward before the war, France has 
lost ground during the war, for other countries have forged ahead. 

These are the reasons why it is essentual to increase productivity 
and, for that purpose, to modernise and re-equip the country. 
But modernisation should rot consist simply of improving 
productive apparatus. The methods of work will also have 
to be brought up to date. “Le souci du rendement doit 
étre présent partout. La modernisation n’est pas un état de 
choses, c’est un état d’esprit.” 

Rebuilding.—The war of 1939-45 did more damage in France 
than that of 1914-18. 


1914-1918 1939-1945 
Buildings totally destroyed.... 368,600 477,200 


Buildings partially damaged ... 559,000 1,363,000 


WWE wis Gd ged eta be his 927,600 1,840,200 
Moreover, the damage done in the second war was concentrated 
on industrial establishments, communications, etc. Rebuilding 1s 
therefore urgent. Nevertheless, to devote al] the available resources 
to it, to the neglect of industrial productivity, would merely delay 
completion. As part of a balanced plan, it can be hoped to com- 
plete the rebuilding in seven or eight years. 


Standard of Living.—Before the wat, a French worker pt0- 
duced, on the average, in a given time, only one-third as muc! 
as an American, and two-thirds as much as a British workel. 
One of the causes of France’s relative poverty is to be found 2 
the losses sustained in the First World Ware and in the load of 
military preparedness carried. by France as the vanguard of the 
democracies between 1919 and 1940. The second war has com 
siderably aggravated the difficulties. 

Population.—Since 1942 the French birth-rate has been ms! 
and in 1945, for the first time for half a century, it exceeded ih 
level necessary to ensure the complete replacement of the genet 
tion, If this continues, the working population, reduced by ‘h 
war, will have to support both more old people and more children. 

Economic Independence.—Befcee the war, France imported 
25 million tons of coal (one-third of consumption), 8 million to” 
of petroleum products, 98 per cent of the requirements of coppt 
zinc and tin, 65 per cent of the requirements of lead, 96 pet 
of cotton, 87 per cent of wool, 60 per cent of fats and 50 pet ce! 
of wood pulp. However much the resources of France and the 
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Union were developed, it would be impossible to replaze 
sithese imports. ; 
Secority.—A modernisation of industry is the only way to ensure 


military security. The strength of a country depends on its heavy 

industry. But it would be a mistake to go in immediately for the 

ion of armaments, in view of the uncertainty that 

i on the nature of new weapons. For the present, it is im- 

portant that the purely military charges, whether for money or for 

men, should be fixed at a level that will not interfere with the great 
task of modernisation. ee, 

A programme of modernisation is essential. The alternative 
to it is not simply a return to pre-war conditions but a pro- 

ively aggravated material decline. And it must begin at once, 
for the nations that were able to progress industrially during the 
war are consolidating their positions. A decisive phase is starting 
in which the essential elements will be determined for a long time 
to come: the differentiation between debtors and creditors, the 
disposition of natural resources, channels of trade. The essential 
thing for France, and it is an immediate necessity, is to catch up 
with the train. 

Il—Guiding Principles of the Plan 

Since the work of modernisation needs to be extended to all 
essential activities, and since all of these require the same scarce 
resources, it could not be successfully accomplished by isolated 
and individual initiative. It is therefore necessary to act according 
to a plan. Such a plan must essentially be a means of co- 
ordinating different activities ; it must enable the individual to 
see the place of his efforts in relation to those of others. In an 
economy which, together with some nationalised sectors, still has 
a wide free sector, the plan must serve as a signpost for some 
efforts as well as do the actual steering of others. 

The utmost advantage must, of course, be drawn from existing 
resources. There, are few French industries which could not, 
with a sustained effort over a comparatively short term, be put 
on a competitive basis with the rest of the world. This is par- 
ticularly true of agriculture, for which France enjoys considerable 
natural advantages. French industry is mainly engaged in con- 
version work, importing power and raw materials and paying for 
them out of its production of finished goods. This pattern will 
persist and, in the absence of a technical revolution that is not yet 
in sight, it is the ie engineering, textile and chemical 
industries t will conti to occupy the principal place in the 
French economy. Modernisation does not necessarily mean large- 
scale enterprise in all fields. In many industries, medium-sized 
plants are capable of the highest productivity. And small estab- 
lishments can survive by specialisation and by co-operative 
organisation 

The broad objectives of the plan are: 

to restore the 1938 level of production by the end of 1946, 
to reach, by the middle of 1948, the level of 1929, which ex- 
ceeded that of 1938 by a quarter, 
to reach, by 1950, a level of 25 per cent above 1929. . 
For this programme, the “key resources” are coal, electricity, 
steel, cement, agricultural machinery and transport. The plan 
turns mainly on these six elements. 

Power.—Before the war, France not only consumed much less 
fuel per head of its population than other industrial countries, 
but was also under the handicap of importing about one-third 
of its total supplies. The pre-war position and the plan for 1950 
are shown in the table (coal in million tons, electricity in milliard 
kwh, gas in million cubic metres : — 


—_— 






France, 1938 France, 1950 
Con- Coal 


Con- Coal 
iva-| sump- | Equiva- 
tion tion lent tion t 
ie i id cease seoceinneetanl ememenatacion 


sump- 4 








Coal and ther- 

= electri- 3 334 68-4 86-5 
Hydro-electri. 

Sor. 44-6 31-2 11-9 14-8 
Petroleum ... “6 | 227 6-5 15-5 
Natural gas... = 78 one 0-5 
nae 6170-2 111-3 
Total per head 5-1 2-9 

(tons) 





Equivalents :— 1 kwh< of coal ; 1 ton of petroleum =1°5 tons of coal ; Leub. met. of 
6a3= 1-2 kg. of coal of sae co supply of 86°5 million tons of coal envisaged for 1950, 65 


million tons will be mined in France. 


Steel— The United States, the USSR, Britain and Germany 
Produce all the steel they need. 


To import steel will be difficult 
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in the post-war world, and also expensive, since steel costs more 
than eight times as much per ton as coal. There is no excuse 
for France not producing all her own requirements of steel and 
even resuming the réle of an exporter of steel products. The only 
difficulty is in fuel supplies. Some relief can be obtained from 
better utilisation of coking coals and by progress in the technique 
of carbonisation, which makes it possible to produce coke from 
coals hitherto not considered suitaple. But for many years to 
come the French steel industry will be on the coking 
coals and coke of the Ruhr, a regular supply of which is one of 
the imperative objects of French foreign policy. The plan is to 
raise French steel production first to 10, and later to 15 million 
tons. For 1950, a production of 11 million tons is foreseen, of 
which 9.8 million tons will be consumed at home: — 


CONSUMPTION OF STEEL 


Total Consumption 
(million tons) Kilograms Be head 
U'S.A; (1937). . 050% 614 35 
Great Britain (1937) .. 13,065 285 
Germany (1937)...... 17,994 259 
France (1937)........ 6,099 146 
France (1950)........ 9,830 240 


Agricultural Machinery.—Before the war, there was I tractor 
for 200 agriculturalists in France, 1 for 22 in England and 1 for 
43 in the United States. A very large proportion of the total 
supply of mechanical equipment for agriculture was bought from 
abroad. At present, more than 200,000 orders for tractors have 
been entered. This is the target that the plan aims to attain by 
1950 ; some will have to be imported at the start. 

In spite of the expansion of production that these programmes 
of development of the key resources will make possible, shortages 
will last until 1950 and resources will have to be used according 
to the following order of priority : — : 

(a) Modernisation of the six basic sectors mentioned above. 

(b) Development of agricultural production in order to raise 
nutritional standards and relieve the balance of 
payments. 

(c) Housing. 

(d) Development of exports, 
engineering and textiles. 

(e) Modernisation and development 
industries. 


particularly of mechanical 


of the equipment 


IlIl—Production Objectives 1947-1950 


The Plan lays down, for the six basic sectors and for a number 
of other industries, detailed plans of production for each of the 
four years 1947-1950. The distinction is, however, made that for 
the basic industries these objectives are to be regarded as impera- 
tive, while in the other cases they are no more than indicative. 

For the six basic sectors the programme is as follows :— 





Coal (inc. lignite).......... mn. tons 55 | 47-6) 55-5 59 62 65 
Bhoctricity.. «0.05 ss essceies md, kwh.| 14-4] 20-7 26 » 33 37 

Of which, hydro-electric. . bi 6-5} 11-6 14 16 19] 20-5 
Iron and Steel— 

Fagot steel ss... ccccuvcee mn. tons 9-7 6-2 7 9y 10 ll 

CE NS coe wieaeae neue ws 1-8 0-7 1-2 2 2°5 2-7 
COE oa sv cicveweVii eeie " 5-3 3-8 6 8} 11-5) 13-5 

Of which slag........... ae 0-5 0-3 x 2 4 5 
Agricultural machinery— 

EME 6s cas cuivircke ee 000 oie \ 2-7} 12-3 : * 

Power cultivators ....... os - 6 sun oi 16 
Transport— 

WOT. no vvceucesene mn. tons 224 1 160 190 220 240 

Waterways ............. ne 50-2 45 28 40 54 58 

Road Transportt ........ ra eri Seo 1,100 | 1,060 | 1,220} 1,340; 1,470 


* Figure not yet fixed. t Vehicles of 2 tons capacity or more. 
Some of the interesting provisions of these programmes are as 
follows :— 


Coal.—Of the total increase in production of 17.4 million tons, 
7.3 million are to be in the Nord and Pas de Calais, 5.3 million in 
Lorraine (which is an increase of 80 per cent), and 4.8 million in 
Central and Southern France. Some American machinery will be 
imported, particularly for the p of experimenting with American 
“room and pillar” methods. e present labour force in the mines 
is larger than in 1938, but this is only because 59,000 prisoners of war, 
nearly one-fifth of the total, are still available. The immigration of at 
least 50,000 foreign miners will be necessary in the next five years. 

reafter labour requirements may fall, since a rise of 13 per cent in 
the productivity of labour is expected by 1950. 

Electricity.—Of the total capital expenditure of Fr. 198 milliard, 72 
will be required for hydraulic installctions. The labour force will have 
to rise from 75,000 in 1946 to 86,000 in 1950, and in addition the 
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labour force working on new installations will have % rise from 22,000 
(of which 7,000 are prisoners of war) to 60,000 by the end of 1948. 

SteeL—It is proposed to re-group plan 
production—the optimum size for ordi c c 
tons per annum. Two continuous hot strip mills, to be so 
America, will be built at Denain and in the Moselle. The labour 
will have to grow from 97,000 in the middle of 1946 to 150,000 at the 
end of 1950, not counting additicnal workers needed for iron mines or 
for building houses. The annual average production per head is to 
rise from 44 tons in 1938 to 80 tons at the end of 1950 and 94 tons 
eventually. : 

Cement.—The labour force will have to grow from 12,000 in 1946 
10 20,000 in 1950. It is hoped to save 35 per cent of the total con- 
sumption of coal, chiefly through concentration on the production of 
slag. One ton of cement required 6 man-hours of work in 1938 ; the 
1950 objective is 34 man-hours. 

Transport.—Three lines of railway (Séte-Nimes, Bordeaux- 
Montauban, Paris-Lyons) are to be electrified. By 1950 the railways 
will be carrying 50 per cent more traffic than to-day with the same 
labour force. es 

For the other non-agricukural industries objectives have been 
laid down as follows :— 


7 7- ‘ ; 


| 1929 | 





Unit 1938 =—s«d: 947 1950 
Motor fuel (refined in France).......... { mm. tons | 2-8 6 | 9} 81 
_Metal-working machine tools .......... 000 pag is | 38 t 
Automobiles— | { 
PrivGls Oa08s . CONTOURS. . Sop ae ” |; 21 199 | 120 } 475 
Commercial vehicles ........-.00+4+- » 42 25 7-7 
Building Materials — ! 
Hydraulic lime. ..............s.0005 | mn.tons | 2-3 1-5 1-5 | 1 
<< ee ee ere eee » _ 0-7 1-5 { 2-2 
NE MEE NS Sock ve ccutesac=anes a we 4-7 6-6 8-7 
SUOMI . . cece eee tw ees ewer cess Su¥e } ” } 5 1-3 7-5 } 14 
Sand and gravel ........202-.ccsese °s ; 9-5 | 15 | 20 42 
Textiles— j { 
COttOR FALO foi ne once cine oes dives 000 tous | 246 220 | 220 j 280 
REE ROOIE 3. 58, dak ca pvcccechwane os | 25 | 28 42 
Wenbl geme £22551 96. 0. EER. adh { 2 | Liz | 10 | 120 | 10 
Sitk and rayon fabric ...........++ o l iopeaente 25 | % { % 
ie oe tO. esha octane { oe sof 25 72 
RAPOR YAM . oa ave. oswetogae ovcos = $e | 43 i % 
Building and Public Works............ md. francs 380 220 275 550 


} 


The consumption of petroleum products is expected to rise from 
6.§ million tons in 1938 to 7.2 million tons in 1947, 11 million in 1950 
and more than 15 million tons in19§5. The output of French refineries 
is to be 4.9 million in 1947, 8.f million in 1950 and 11.§ million in 
1955. The plan recommends a big increase in the consumption of 
fuel oil, reconstruction of a tanker fleet capable by 1955 of carrying 
half the total imports, and the immediate construction of a pipeline 
from Le Havre to Paris. 


The agricultural programme is set out in the following tables : — 














Production Area Increase 
(000 Hectares) - —— 
‘esi ie o ee en aaa eee 
Unit Fi | ghove 
| ABS |> nese |ASSGS asco | eS 
bead 
“ eS 4 Ca gE erg 
Whnak: /. os cinsnsdne'’ O00 quintals, 81,500 82,000 5,225 | 4,200 +25 
Oats o0. ick ds cheese é | 45,600 | 40,000 | 3,280, 2,250) +27 
Other cereals......+.. ns | 27,620 38,000 | 2,046 | 2,240, +25 
JatabOGS.... ess .ceeee » | 358,000} 168,500 1,420| 1100) 437 
Sugar beet........... sip 86.940 | (a) ; 315 | f@) | me 
Root crops for fodder . * 397,532 | 466,000 1,334 1330) +17 
Oil seeds... 2.2.2.2... ‘ 60 | 800 | BT wT. 
Dry vegetables ....... ‘ 2,550 | SO | cee |e eee 
Fresh vegetables... ... * 680 52,000 |... ye 
Heer .55.. +. 9 ables ss }am. Units | 19,730 | = 27,100 | 15,530! 17,250; 
Glee Los stesuees (000 hectoltrs. 62,770 | 50,000 | 1,531 1350; —3 
i a ee ype | 900 quintats 8,500 12,000 a oe . 
| i ' 
Production of Meat 
| Herds (000 tons net carcase weight) 
: Average, | 
Average, 1946 1950 1946 1950 
se, yo = faye 
: pee 
Cattle : Cows. ........ 8,717 7,000 9,000 
Other ........ | 6.983 | 7,800 | 7,500 '} s85 | 750 | 865 
ih 2x coon cancer 9,760 | 7,000 | 7,000 ~ 105 | 50 | 65 
Mabe ik sane ee 7.080 | 4852 | 7400 | 670 | 410 700 
ER ac | 2,770 | 2350 | 2000 | 4 40 50 
wilh diab ta Ri pala Wie tg Sele 
OG ccc ceca 1,700 | 1,250 | 1,680 
fe ~ (a) Not yet determined. Bo ho ee 
These programmes envisage a large increase in the consumpti 


n of 
fertiliser, including increases of between two and three times in 
nitrogen, phosphone acid and potash. 


IV The Requirements of the Plan 


Power.—It is calculated that the total requirements of coal, 
including those for the industries covered by the Plan, for other 
industries and for domestic purposes will rise to 73.6 million tons 
in 1947 and 87 million tons in 1950 (which is 5 per cent below the 
consumption of 19290). The programme for the coal indus:ry will 
increase French product:on to 55.5 million tons in 1947 and 6< 
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million tons in 1950, Imports will, therefore, be necessary 4 
amount of 18.5 million tons in 1947 and about 22 million athe 


1950. This is not more than was imported by France in many 
the incer-war years. It cannot, however, be aitained wor. 


regular supplies from the Ruhr of Io to 15 million tons a y 
particularly in the form of coke. In electricity there wil] )| 
deficit of about 1.3 milliard kwh. in 1947 and about 1 milliagd ; 
1950. Imports from Germany and Ausiria will have to be » 
only maintained but developed. Even with complete realis;; 
of the programme of new construction, restrictions on the us; 
electricity will continue to be necessary each winter unti) 1950, 

Ferrous Metals.—Although coal was the chief bottleneck yy 
the middle of 1946, steel is mow the scarcest material, Ty, 
quantities necessary, which are about 7} million tons in 1947 risigg 
progressively to 11 million tons in 1950, will require not only gre 
efforts of production both of coal and steel, but also some impo 
tion in 1947 of ferrous metals. 

Foreign Exchange.—The following is the estimate made by ty 
Ministry of Finance of the French balance of payments in the 
years 1946-1950. 


ESTIMATED BALANCE OF PayMEntTs, 1946-1950 
(milliards of francs) 


eS —— nm ce napa 


1946 | 1947 1948 | 1949 |, Total 








[1946-4 10 
I.—CURRENT ACCOUNT: | fas 
Devit-. f2  sassf | 
Curent ferrets nee savegsns { = { . * as $19 | 4 
mports of « al goods........ 240 
Freights (met)............+.4+- | 35-5 | 17-5] 9) 7 69 ; 
Non-commercial payments...... b Sy BY 37 | 38 159 | ry 
Total debit... 02.604. .00008 | 5S SOS | 345) 516 1367) me 
Credit— | 
Saget: : wash... teak ; 80) 347] 292! 240) 659) 2% 
INR. tists suncepeniabona« ee 18 33, BW, BS 
Non-commercial payments... ... | 14-51 7-5) wales 3! 35 
Total eredit.........00s++-« | 91-5 172-5) 230, 280 780 me 
Balance on current account........ —208 '—188 -115  -—36 


{1.—CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 
Debut 


{ 

— { } | 
ee) Fae Ceeeee Metter 4 248 | ou ns | % 587 2 
Financial items*............... ee a ee 

a th 

Total debit ..........+. feree | 286) 288) 41S) 36 | 625, 

eo ok Cie oe 
ilisation of public and private 

foreign assetst .............. 120 60 48 | 12! 240 | 

Foreign borrowing (already granted) | i 

EE on ds ic satapies ethics , 122-5 | 54 | 12 | j 388-5 | 

TR ye BEES Satan lp gta 24 ae 24 

Miscellaneous ...2........... , oS) Pieris 9-5 | 

nae ko 27% | 14; 60) 12! 42! 
Combined balance 


-10| -%4 | — 6s | —4 | 103) 


* French contributions to capital of International Fund and Bank and repayment of British 
credit. 1 Mobilisation of public assets calculated to leave reserve of 120 milliard trae 


The target for exports of goods has been set at 150 milliatd 
francs in 1947, rising to 265 milliard francs im 1950. The textile 
and mechanical industries are expected to provide more than half 
= : 1950 en Fes deficit of 163 milliard francs ee ‘ea 

¢ four years 1946-1949 is expected to be ly met by a 
from the International Bank for Tectastiuetioes wed Development, 
which is considering a French request for 60 milliard francs. In 
view of this and other factors, it is not believed that shortage 0! 
foreign exchange will obstruct the execution of the Plan. 
Man-power.—The following table shows, for several important 
industries, the estimates of the level of activity and of the increas¢ 
in productivity per head from which the requ‘cements of mat- 
power have been calculated. These estimates are made on the 
assumption that the working week will be of 48 hours. 





' 1938 1950 

| 

Total Hours Level of | Total Productivity 

| Manpower | | Activity | yer, per Head 

(000) Week (1938=100), (00) (1958108) 
Coab-mising .......54-.05. 260 41-7 137 312 Ls 
SWE, 3. eee ds tehe ect. 160 | 39-5 1860 s170 = 
Automobiles... ..........4- | aa 40 200 0~=C,tsi«id2z2 151 
Building materials... 69 39 270 +~|~#«O2110 137 
Wee: .tee | 10 | 3 150 | (665 = 
Building and public works... | 970 | 31-5 250 1,240 . 
Agriculture. .......-. Pateis | 7,140 | ae il 6,250 | i 


In the years before rising productivity can have its effect # 
reducing man-power requirements a consi le increase in the 


labour force will be required, amounting to 480,000 persons before 
the end of 1947, a fucther 220,000 Cecubdeasen. plus 500.000 1° 
teplace prisonccs of war, as follows: — 
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Kecoa- 


| | 
Deferred | Modernisa- | 











7 

struction | Maintenance tion Total 
| 
‘ aaa nse - {ililliards ot Franes) 

ar S Bast Sectors 3 : ’ 3 } Pf a 

iging...,.01.cb00e emer eee : r 30 23-5 . 
mining * 56-5 
cectricity eee cence esac et CEL Rode, & | 174 198 
stoch..ceceecceerereeeeegesrans 4 10 19 33 
Cement pence ers eee es eee eereone 3 10 5°5 18-5 

agricultural rac DMETY . 06 -e ee ees see see 7 1 
Jransport : RailWayS.seeeeeseres 80 } 25 20 125 
WaterwayS.....e0+-- m6 | 2 | 3 2 
Road traasport ...... 21 53 4 oa] 

Total Basic Sector$ .....eeee. 130 | 1 Ee 2. Flee 

Other Industries ! | 
“qyricultUre o.oo cee eee tee eee 30 50 270 350 
HOUSIAg .. 6. eee eer eee eeeeeene | 610 te 50 660 
Jadustry and Conpmerce /..5 66.55 | 110 150 80 340 
‘Other transport & commounications, 190 60 40 290 
Othor Js... seca dew Pesala. eee » 20 x” 80 
Total Other Industty..s...5.. 970 280 470 | L720 
}- | 

Grand Total Ut0O: | 40 | 7M | 8,85 


Towards the requirement of 480,000 by thg end of 1947, it is 
estimated that, by the end of 1946, 230,000 workers will have been 
provided by demobilisation, by immigration and by transfer from 
non-productive employmemt, heaving 250,000 to be found from 
the same source in 1947. But to this has to be added the 500,000 
workers needed to. replace the prisoners of war, making a total 
man-power programme for 1947 of 750,000 persons. This pro- 
gramme cannot be met except by “collective immigration” (i.c., 
organised programmes of recruiting foreign workers) of 250,000 
and by attracting aS many as 335,000 persons, largely women, 
into productive employment. In order to stimulate this transfer, 
it will be necessary to maintain a certain control over employ- 
ment, to reduce the size of the state administration and to develop 
welfare programmes for working women. Even this very large 
programme is based on the assumption of a 48-hour week. If 
the average length of work were 44 hours, 500,000 more workers 
would be needed. 


Capital Expenditure and Finance 


In facing such a large programme of capital expenditure there 
are two. conditions to be met. First, it must be shown that the 
Frenth economy will be capable of producing adequate quantities 
of the physical capital goods cequired. Secondly, it must be 
shown that the money necessary to finance the programme can 
be found by non-inflationary means. 

It is estimated that the total of capital goods that can be pro- 
duced or imported in the period to the end of 1950 is of the 
order of 3,000 milliard francs. The programme of new capital 
equipment envisaged by the Plan, amounts to 2,250 milliard, 
leaving 750 milliard for current maintenance. All these figures 
exclude militacy capital expenditure and overseas investments. 

This programme can only be realised if the proposed allo- 
cation of the material resources of the community corresponds 
with the distribution that the population makes of its income. 
If consumption were to exceed the estimated levels, it would 
absorb part of the resources which should be devoted to capital 
expenditure. The execution of the Plan, therefore, depends 
on the assumption that consumption will be kept within limits 
and that an appropriate priority will be enforced on the expen- 
diture of resources for capital purposes. 

French national income in 1947 is provisionally estimated at 
about 3,000 milliard and in 1950 at 3,700 milliard. Gross capital 
expenditure (including the maintenance of existing capital) & 
thus estimated to take from 23 per cent to 25 per cent of gross 
national income. ‘This is not considered excessive in view of the 
fact that the proportion is expected to be 19 per cent. The figures 
for 1938 and 1929 were 16 per cent and 20 per cent respectively. 

In the Jong run, capital expenditure and consumption are 
not competitive. On the contrary, it is only by a large capital 
txpenditure that the level of consumption can be permanently 
taised. In the short run, however, consumption must not increase 
a8 rapidly as production if there is to be a rising margin of 
fesources for capital expenditure. It is not expected that this 
will impose any restriction on the supply of food. But it will 
set limits 10 the increase of semi-durable consumers goods, par- 
ticularly textiles, automobiles and household equipment. By 1950 

ever, the-standard of living will be above the prewar level. 
_ If the physical production of the country is properly distri- 
outed, the purely financial problem should be soluble. Funds 
Will be available from many sources such as the growth of 
Savings Bank deposits, increase in amortisation funds, public 
‘eceiior capital, etc. The following points are particularly 
siessed : — 
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(a) Large sums should be attracted cut of peasants’ savings if the 
purpose for which they are needed is to pay for agricultural 
machinery. 

(b) A Jarge part of the industrial-capital expenditure necessary can 
be financed. by industry itself. 

(c) Part of the State’s capital capapdigere will be met by the franc 
equivalent of foreign loans and the mobilisation of French 
overseas assets. 

(d) Public issues of capital can be stimulated by reductions in the 
rate of interest—but only on the assumption that there is 
comparative stability of prices. 

(e) Finance by bak redit is non-inflationary, provided that the 
total funds thus made available for capital expenditure do 
not exceed the physical quantities of capital goods available 
and that the credits created are funded in due course. 

Ultumately, however, all capital expenditure depends upon 
savings. And savings will not be adequate, nor will ‘they be 
willingly invested until the Budget is balanced. In effect, a 
Budget deficit diverts current consumption, financial and material 
resources which should be devoted to capital reconstruction. 

It. is, therefore, proposed that, starting in 1947, only those 
capital expenditures by the State which fit into the Plan should 
be covered by borrowing and that all other expenditure, including 
military expenditure, should be covered by current revenue. That 
this task should not be too difficult is shown by the following 
Budget figures converted on to the basis of the prices of 1938. 


____(milliards of 1938 frances) 
| 







1938 1943 | 1945 | 1946 
Br ¢ fod, SHR eek a epran chi she es 
Ordinary & exceptional expenditure | 103-2 183 152-7 94 
Budget revenue .......c0.c4e04. } 66 | Bas s9Cti‘d|CtitC-S 
Deficit ........ BH G@iiG OT | 1 4g-6 133-5 93-7 M45 
Civil capital expenditure......... | 3-1 2-3 3-7 26-5 
Total to be financed......... 51-7 135-8 


| 97-4 | 62 
fog ee ori) Jett seolidt Ji earl sen vinkols oO. 
Nofe.—The price indices used are: 1938, 100; 1945, 254; 1945, 375; 1946, 625. 


Nevertheless, to balance the Budget in 1947 will require a con- 
siderable effort. In particular, nationalised -industries must either 
be given the means of balancing their own accounts or else the 
subsidies paid to them must be covered by taxation. 

The programme of net capital expenditure in 1947 amounts 
to 440 milliard on the basis of the prices of June, 1946. It is 
estimated that this can be met by 70 milliard from the resources 
of agriculture and industry, 140/150 milliard by the counterpart 
of loans or realisation of assets abroad and by 240/250 milliard 
from new savings. This last figure assumes that individual 
savings will amount to 9 per cent of individual incomes; the 
1938 proportion was 8 per cent. 


VI. Methods of Execution 


The Pian has been drawn up by close collaboration between 
the Commissariat-General and 18 “ Modernisation Commissions,” 
the members of which were drawn from civil servants, industrial- 
ists, agriculturalists, trade unionists and experts. It is proposed 
that the same methods should be followed in executing the Plan 
as have proved so valuable in drawing it up. By this means it 
is hoped to achieve an “économie concertée” rather than a 
bureaucratic or corporative “ économie dirigée.” 

The Government is requested to issue instructions to the 
Government departments and nationalised industries (including 
railways, coal mines and electricity) in accordance with the Plan 
and to 1equire them to make progress reports. For industries 
which consist mainly of large-scale enterprises it is proposed that 
contractual. agreements should be entered into with the State to 
cover the execution of the Plan and that allocations of materials 
and credit should be made accordingly. Agriculture and building 
are too dispersed for this method and it is proposed that the 
execution of the Plan should be entrusted to regional and depart- 
mental bodies who will offer assistance in ttg: form of materials, 
finance and expert advice. 


The following forms of economic control will be - necessary 
for the success of the plan: 


(1) Allocation of scarce materials, particularly coal and steel ; 
(2) a system of building licences, which should be extended to 
cover Government departments and nationalised enterprises ; 
(3) control of employment ; (4) foreign exchange control ; (5) 
control over the distribution of credit; (6) some cationing 
schemes ; (7) price control. 


Further chapters cf the Report give additional details of the 
programme for 1947 and summaries of the reports made by the 
Modernisation Commissions for the different industries. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Companies Bill 


ROM every point of view, the Companies Bill, introduced 

in the House of Lords at the end of last week, is a 
thoroughly welcome measure. It is no streamlined legislation 
in the modern style, resting on Ministerial order, but an expert 
and detailed draft based almost entirely on the report of the 
Cohen Committee on Company Law Amendment.* This 
Committee was appointed by Mr Dalton, as President of the 
Board of Trade, in June, 1943 ; its report was published on 
July 18, 1945; and the new Bill, which follows its recom- 
mendations so closely, will be passed into law within 18 years 
of the principal Companies Act of 1929. Thus the Bill is in 
the mainstream of British legislative tradition—public criticism 
of the law, expert enquiry into its defects, and informed sug- 
gestions for its reform. To Mr Dalton belongs the credit for 
putting the enquiry in motion, despite the pressures of war ; 
to Sir Stafford Cripps for introducing the Bill, in this busy 
socialising session, without any party flourishes or political 
supercharging. 

So closely does the Bill follow the Cohen Report that its 
109 clauses can be introduced by an explanatory memorandum 
of no more than ten lines. The Cohen Report expressed the 
belief that the system of limited liability companies has been 
and is beneficial to the trade and industry of the country and 
essential to the prosperity of the nation as a whole. ‘The Bill re- 
designs the framework within which that system can operate in 
Many important respects ; its guiding principle is to legislate 
for maximum publicity, and then to leave to investors the 
functions of imforced criticism of the direction of their com- 
panies and of the better investment of their savings. It attempts 
to make financial democracy work through the provision of 
more facts, not more controls. 

The provisions of the Bill, like the recommendations in the 
Report, can be regarded from three main aspects. First, they 
call for more facts and for more time to allow shareholders 
to assimilate them. Second, they make a serious—and it may 
be successful—attempt to get behind the cloak of nominee 
shareholdings to reveal the effective ownership of public com- 
panies. And third, they propose a number of reforms to 
frustrate several forms of directorial privilege which have 


_ become disagreeably frequent during the past 25 years, and to 
independence 


strengthen the i of auditors. Private companies 
retain a more privileged position—as is right—than public com- 
panies ; for reasons of space this article must be largely 
concerned with the latter. 

The Bill gives full effect to the Cohen Report recommenda- 
tions on y accounts. These are to give a “true and 
fair” view (not “true and correct,” as the present form of 
auditors’ certificate has it) of the company’s affairs and its 
profits for the year. Holding companies must include con- 
solidated balance sheets and profit and loss accounts; they 
must arrange, as far as possible, that the financial years of 
subsidiaries coincide with that of the parent company (since 
without coincidence, consolidation becomes difficult or im- 
possible) ; but banking, discount, and assurance concerns have 
been exempted from the full rigour of consolidation and from 
the disclosure of hidden reserves, provided that their existence 
is mentioned. It is also open to directors to omit consoli- 
dated accounts, provided that they give their reasons in a 
note on the balance sheet, and provided further that the auditors 
in their report give their opinion that the reasons for not 
dealing in consolidated accounts with the subsidiary are satis- 
factory. 





* Cmd. 6659. 


A long overdue redefinition of the term “ subsidiary com. 
pany ” has also been translated from the Report into the Bill 
This definition includes not merely the holding by the pare 
company of a majority of voting power in the subsidiary (, 
in the existing Act) but also powers of control over the com. 
position of the board of directors of the subsidiary. Moreover, 
the sub-subsidiary—hitherto legally unrecognised—is brough 
within the definition. These re-definitions will greatly exten 
the content and the area of application of consolidated account, 
It is the clear purpose of the Bill to make all consolidated 
accounts subject to the same accounting requirements as thos 
of single companies : 

“... . The consolidated balance-sheet and profit and los 
account shall combine the information contajned in the separait 
balance-sheets and profit and loss accounts of the holding con- 
pany and of the subsidiaries dealt with by the consolidate 
accounts so as to give a true and fair view of the state of affairs 
and profit or loss of those companies as a whole, so far a 
concerns members of the holding company. .. .” 


Such requirements (with the exceptions noted for banking 
and insurance concerns) are abreast of the very highest sta- 
dards now curremt. Reserves, provisions and liabilities are to 
be classified under appropriate headings—which should mean 
the end of the omnibus “ creditors” item which still appears 
in too many company accounts. Assets are to be shown at cost 
or valuation, and depreciation separately stated—there are 
frequent difficulties in separating these figures for existing 
assets, which the Bill recognises by demanding the next best 
thing, namely a net figure for assets at the passing of the Act 
and a detailed record of subsequent changes and depreciation. 
The basis of the fixed asset figures is to be given, and the date 
of any valuation from which these are derived. Capital reserves, 
revenue reserves and provisions (except specific provisions 
against assets, which must be set against the assets concerned) 
must be separately disclosed where they are of material size, 
unless the Board of Trade directs in any particular case that 
disclosure of provisions is not required in the public interest 
and would prejudice the company. But the fact that a prov 
sion is taken into account in striking a particular entry in the 
balance sheet must be clearly shown. Nor may amounts 
retained as a provision exceed the amount which the directors 
think is “reasonably necessary.” The new rules will no 
mean the end of inner or secret reserves ; but their existence 
will be apparent from the balance sheet, and their amoutt, 
though not necessarily revealed, will not have to be excessive. 
Entries in and out of the reserve accounts will be set out 
greater clarity. 

The Bill requires the separate statement in the balance sheet 
of trade investments, quoted investments (other than trad) 
and unquoted investments ; goodwill, patents and trade marks 
(so far as these are ascertainable); the aggregate amount of 
bank loans ; and the net amount (after tax) recommended for 
distribution as dividend. It also calls for notes on the balance 
sheet to cover shares under option, arrears of preference div 
dends, charges on assets, contingent liabilities, the aggre 
market value of quoted investments (this does not apply to 
and discount houses), the basis of currency conversions, 
basis on which any income tax provision is computed, and finally 
comparative balance sheet figures for the previous year. 

This is a hurried summary of the First Schedule of the Bill, 
so far as it relates to balance sheets. On profit and loss accounts 
it is scarcely less admirable, though it shrinks from requiting 
figures of gross turnover and gross trading costs which would 
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,ovide invaluable information, not to competitors as the 
bjectors assert, but to investors and economic statisticians. 
Perhaps what the Companies Bill lacks in this respect will be 
made good by the Statistics of Trade Bill. The improved 
version of the profit and loss account requires the disclosure of 
jation and provision against fixed assets; interest on 
debentures and loans ; “the amount of the charge for United 
Kingdom taxation assessable on profits” (which presumably 
means total profits after trade expenses and debenture interest) 
distinguishing between income tax and other taxation if pos- 
sible ; provision for redemption of capital ; debits and credits 
9 reserves ; provisions to inner reserves (unless the Board of 
Trade direct otherwise); income from trade and from other 
investments ; and “ the aggregate amount of dividends paid or 
”, (The Cohen Report left the option of “net” or 
“gross” bases, and the Bill does not come down conclusively 
on either side, though it requires a note on the profit and loss 
acount showing whether dividends are gross or net). A 
sries of notes is also demanded for the further elucidation of 
the profit and loss account—the method by which depreciation 
is provided, if mot by a charge ; the basis of the income tax 
computation ; comparative figures for the preceding year ; 
exceptional Or non-recurrent credits ; and any change in the 
method of accounting. 

Those who have had the patience to endure this catalogue of 
items will perceive how great an advance the requirements of 
the First Schedule represent on the average standard of com- 
pany (and particularly holding company) accounting to-day. 
Moreover, the Board of Trade will take powers under the Bill 
to amend or supplement these requirements. If there is any 
force in the argument that standardised accounts would involve 
the risk that further improvement in accountancy practice would 
be stultified, it will now be up to the Board of Trade to 
mark each improvement as it is made and to require its general 
adoption. It,.may be that with a mew and progressive Act to 
inspige them,| the Companies Department will show a positive 
ps acs sm in future for this sort of reform. Meanwhile, the 
Schedule itself is a big step forward, even though its provisions 
have already been anticipated by many important concerns. 


* 


The Bill takes over in their entirety the recommendations 
of the Cohen Committee on the disclosure of the beneficial 
ownership of shares held in the names of nominees. Every 
limited company is to keep a “ register of share ownership ” in 

ich the names and holding of owners of shares in the 
company, who are not registered holders, will be entered. 
(This register wilk not affect the legal position of registered 
holders.) “Owner” is defined as a person having a right to 
dispose of the shares or to control their voting power. All 
such owners will be required to notify the company if they 
own I per cent or more of the share capital which is not held 
in their own names. ‘Trustee companies are exempt from 
this obligation, and the Board of Trade have power to exempt 
other persons, Any owner who defaults in his obligation to 
notify the company exposes himself to penalties of six months 
imprisonment and/or {500 fine. In addition, the Board of 
Trade is taking wider powers to investigate and report on the 
membership of any company to determine “ the true persons 
who are or have been financially interested in the success of 
failure (real or rent) of the company or able to control 
the policy of the y.” It may be that these powers will 
be sufficient to disclose the identities of the true owners of 
Shares in most cases, though for the practical purposes of dis- 
Closure it is probably true that the starting point of 1 per cent 
is on the low side. But if that is an error, it is on the 
right side, 

_ Procedure in 
in future be required, unless the . ts otherwi ¢ 
will be strengthened against the “railroading ” tactics which 
some boards have been known to adopt. Companits " be 
tequired, on the application of members representing 5 per 
cent of the voting power, or of roo members holding an 
average of £100 nominal capital, to give notice of any resolu- 
tion to be moved at the meeting and to circulate to members 


meetings (of which 21 days’ notice will 
shareholders otherwise agree) 
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a statement not exceeding 1,000 words—subject to the timely 
deposit of the requisitions by shareholders and of cash to meet 
expenses. Rights to demand a poll will be widened and the 
use of proxies will be more flexible. There can be no doubt 
that these provisions will greatly strengthen the hands of 
shareholders who consider that they have a genuine grievance 
against their directors. A similar extension of the rights and 
duties of auditors—long overdue to strengthen the independence 
of the smaller accountancy firms—is also most welcome. Audi- 
tors will judge what information is necessary for the per- 
formance of their duties; they will be entitled to attend 
mectings and to receive notices and to be heard in general 
meeting on matters which concern them as auditors. They 
will also be reappointed without resolution, and turned out only 
On a positive resolution ; they will be entitled to make repre- 
sentations to shareholders if it is proposed not to re-appoint 
them, and they will hold office “until the conclusion of that 
(general) meeting.” Improvements in the content and publica- 
tion of prospectuses follow the Committee’s recommendations. 
And there is a salutary clause making void any future provisions 
in debenture trust deeds by which a trustee for debenture 
holders can escape liability for breach of trust arising from 
want of care or diligence, 


There remains the position of directors. The Bill accepts 
the Cohen Committee’s proposal that directors should retire 
at 70, unless their appointment is extended by special resolu- 
tion ; this rule will override any provisions in a company’s 
articles (except any which prescribe retirement under age 
limit). Directors of public companies will be responsible for 
notifying the attainment of their age limit under the Bill (or 
the company’s own scheme of retirement), and they will not be 
entitled to compensation on retirement unless their agree- 
ments for compensation are approved by special resolution. 
Tax-free payments to directors are to be prohibited, unless the 
contract which provides for them was in force on July 18, 1945 
(when the Cohen Report was published). Their aggregate 
emoluments, pensions and compensation must be shown in the 
accounts, and the figures must distinguish between the emolu- 
ments for directors’ services or other services in connection 
with the management of the company and its subsidiaries. 
These emoluments will include “fees and percentages, any 
sums paid by way of expenses allowances in so far as these sums 
are charged to United Kingdom income tax, any contribution 
.. .. paid in respect of a director under any pension scheme 
and the estimated money value of any other benefits received 
by him otherwise than in cash,” whether paid by the comt- 
pany, its subsidiaries or “ any other person.” Loans to direc- 
tors will be prohibited unless first approved in general meeting 
and designed to enable the borrower “ properly to perform 
his duties as director.” The Bill further requires that directors 
shall be appointed individually and may be removed by 
ordinary resolution. Directors’ dealings in securities (whether in 
their own names or those of nominees) of the company or its 
subsidiaries must be recorded in a separate register open to 
inspection at the registered office for a fortmight before the 
annual meeting. 

These new powers (and others which re-inforce thar general 
effect) do involve a considerable dilution of the arbitrary powers 
of directors and they. e their total income to the critical 
inspection of the shareholders. If the latter are dissatisfied 
because directors are too expensive or imefficient, they have 
a simple remedy. In this respect, as in many others, the 
Bill is a challenge to the effective working of the principles © 
of financial democracy under the limited liability system. That 
system will in future be operated in the light of all—or nearly 
all—the facts. The Bill extends the powers of the Board of 
Trade in the right places, but it does not mtroduce any form 
of grandmotherly control over companies merely to protect 
the sharcholder. It postulates an active self-interest among 
shareholders which, in thé past, has not been so energetic cir 
wise as it should have been. With this Bill, the last excuse 
for shareholders’ lethargy disappears ; it is up to them to make 
good use of this expert and forward-looking instrument of 
legislation. 
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Silver Adjusts Itself 


Four months ago The Economist discussed the prospective 

shortage of silver that derived in part from the decline in 
production during the war years and, in far greater part, from 
the prospect that faced many countries of repaying to the United 
States within a matter of five years some 410 million ounces of 
silver obtained on lend-lease terms during the war. The prospect 
appeared at the time to be grim, especially as it had been aggra- 
vated by the immediately preceding action of the United States 
Congress in increasing the price paid for domestic silver from 
71.11 cents to 90.50 cents per ounce, thus giving another up- 
ward twist to the world price for the metal. The suggestion was 
then made that these tactics, largely prompted by the US silver 
bloc, of wringing from an abnormal situation the greatest profit 
that quasi-monopoly powers gave to the United States, might 
bring their own nemesis by causing silver to lose the last vestige 
it retained of its importance as monetary metal. At the time, 
India had already pointed the way by deciding to recall lower 
denomination silver coins and to replace them by nickel tokens. 
Within two months of the publication of that article Great 
Britain had followed the lead and provided for the complete 
recall of silver coins and their replacement by cupro-nickel coins 
of the same size, weight and denomination. 

It was this step more than any other factor in the situation 
that marked the swing of the silver market pendulum and caused 
the downward drift of prices in Bombay and in all “ free ” quota- 
tions that are hinged to the rupee price. i Act 
was of primary importance for a number of reasons. In the 
first place, it provided the complete answer to the problem of 
repaying, ounce for ounce, the silver obtained from the United 
States during the war ; it obviated any need for buying the metal 
and thus providing persistent support for the market. Secondly, 
taken in conjunction with the move already made by 
the Government of India, it pointed to the end of the use of 
silver for subsidiary token coins in other countries that would be 
glad to follow this lead. The US Silver Purchase Act of 1934 
had marked the end of the silver standard in the Far East where 
the remnants of such a currency system still survived. The 
1946-47 Treasury Appropriation, to which the clause lifting the 
price for US silver was attached last summer, was to 
foreshadow the final departure of silver from its last ion as 
a monetary metal. This deve , therefore, removed from 
the world market for silver the constant and substantial demand 
that has come from governments and ae for 
coinage purposes. . Finally, the lead given by India in the East 
and by Britain in the West might induce governments and central 
banks that held silver as part .of their metallic reserves to liqui- 
date them with all possible haste while the price remained 
relatively high. ; 

There has already been some evidence that such sales of 
silver from official quarters are ear ata Soon after 
the rise in the price for domestic si in the United States 
last August, the British authorities gave permission to London 
bullion dealers to engage in silver arbitrage operations provided 
such deals involved no loss of hard currencies. This opened up 
a channel whereby the Bombay bullion market, until then largely 
insulated from external influences other. than official sales of 
silver, was linked once again to a supply of silver that might be 
enticed from its hoards by the ; rupee price. Silver 
from Mexico and sources where purchases would in 
effect have involved payment in dollars had been kept away 
from the Indian market by the refusal of the authorities in 
India and Britain to grant the mecessary exchange authorisa- 
tion. But no such restrictions attached to purchases of silver 
from Russia and certain other countries, and soon a substantial 
stream of silver was on its way to India, the inter- 
mediary of London dealers alone, about 15 million ounces are 
estimated to have made their way to the Bombay market since 
last August. These arrivals impinged on a highly sensitive 
market situation where for some months past a’ grim battle 
had been waged between important bull and bear syndicates. 
The bulls won a tactical victory last month when they obtained 


from the Indian courts an order compelling the bears to deliver 
the metal they had sold short but in the nick of time the shor 
interests were saved by the arrivals of foreign silver and by the 
decline in the price of the metal which that movement had s 
in motion. But these matters of market mancuvre, though 
they may have played a decisive part in determining day-to-day 
movements in prices, should not be allowed to veil the really 
fnenmnene a om ne t: work, namely th 

tic e in “ ps ” of the silver position 
induced by the British Recoinage Act and the stream of sive 
which has been brought out of tightly held reserves by the high 
prices that ruled earlier this year—and for which American 
silver policy bore considerable responsibility. 


Viewing the silver position as it has developed over the past 
six months—it was on May 25th last that silver in Bombay 
reached its “high” of Rs. 192 per 100 tolas, giving a Straight 
equivalent of over 92d. per fine ounce—its main feature ha 
been the disappearance of the wide variations that previously 
separated the price of silver in the various markets, each of then 
well insulated by wartime restrictions on.free exchange dealings 
and free movements of bullion. With the restoration of arb:- 
trage facilities, even though hedged by restrictions on the ex- 
penditure of hard currencies, the wide margins that separated 
the prices for silver in Bombay, » New York and 
London were bound to disappear. But it is significant to note 
that they have disappeared by wiping out the premiums x 
which free silver has in the past been quoted over the official 
sterling price. It is, in fact, the frée price which has been found 
the more artificial—and what has happened in the case of silve: 


forward delivery and the cost of shipping the metal to India, 
i the import duty on silver. For 

sone weeks past there has been no official forward price for 
the ket but the unofficial market has 
recently been quoting forward ‘rates at discounts of up 10 
5 Tupees on the spot price, and this together with the 6d. per 
London to Bombay 11s 

on the Bombay price, 

London price of 553d. During the past 


for the use they make of the metal they acquire. The third is 


expenditure of hard currencies. It is this type of silver, bought 
in the main from Russian sources, which London dealers, with 
the permission of the authorities, have been exporting to Indi. 
The fourth is silver against dollars or gold. Suci 


silver can either be re-exported against dollar exchange or sold 
to domestic users at the official price of 554d. All the silver 
sold at the official price has since mid-November been boug't 
by London bullion brokers against dollars, Previously thes 
purchases had since the beginning of the war been handled 
exclusively by the Bank of England. 
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In New York there are two official prices: 90.50 cents 
ounce for Treasury purchases of domestic siento seer 
and 35 cents for Treasury purchases of imported silver. The 
later has long been a dead letter and no business has been 
rransacted at this price for some years. In addition there is a 
free price quoted in the New York market. For many weeks 
after the increase in the US Treasury price for domestic silver 
to 90.50 cents the open market price for imported silver held 
close to this figure, which was also the OPA ceiling price for 
silver. That ceiling has disappeared with the demise of OPA 
but the price, instead of breaking through the previous ceiling, 
has recently fallen below it. London bullion brokers, who have 
recently taken the place of the authorities in buying silver 
in New York, have found it possible to buy at less than the 
previous open market price of 90% cents and some of the silver 
sold here at 554d. has been bought in New York for 90 cents 
delivered in Towards the end of last week, these 
selfsame London brokers had the audacity to offer silver in the 
New York market. This-was apparently Spanish metal bought 
against gold and, therefore, re-exportable against a hard cur- 
rency. These off amounted to 250,000 ounces and their 
impact on the New York market was quickly reinforced by 
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offerings of Mexican silver (these being made direct by Mexico 
and not through the intermediary of London) and, more recently, 
from Russia and even from India.. As a result the New York 
price had to be reduced to 874 cents; a fall of 2% cents in a 
single day. There is no reason why: the price for imported 
silver in the United States should not fluctuate and fall further, 
leaving the official buying price for domestic silver well isolated 
at 903 cents. A margin between the two prices and a resultant 
subsidisation of the domestic silver producers by the US 
Treasury has often obtained in the past. 
_ The position in the London market must before long adjust 
itself to this new alignment of prices. There can be no justifica- 
tion for maintaining a rigid official price which stands higher 
than the free price. The maintenance of a rigid price would 
be ineffective since no silver will be bought at the official price 
if it can be obtained more cheaply as free silver and without 
all the “strings” attached to purchases of official silver. To 
free the London market completely, subject, of course, to the 
control exercised through the allocation of foreign exchange 
by the Bank of England to the authorised dealers, would, in 
the circumstances, prove the course best calculated to serve 
the interests of silver users and of the London market. 


The End of Window-dressing 


T has been known for some months that important changes 
were taking shape in the cash policies of the banks— 

changes which, it was hoped, would culminate in the abandon- 
ment of the venerable but unworthy practice of “ window- 
dressing.” The final decision was announced on Friday of 
last week. Its timing was certainly appropriate. By coinci- 
dence, that was also the day of publication of the “Cohen” 
Companies Bill, which—as an earlier article makes plain— 
strikes one of the most powerful blows in British financial his- 
tory at obscurantism and distortion in published company 
accounts. The banks under that Bill rightly stand in a privi- 
leged position. It is the more fitting that they should now end 
a custom of balance sheet distortion which, however well inten- 
tioned, was without precedent in any other sphere. 

The practice of collecting outstanding debts towards the 
end of a financial year, and of postponing payments or pur- 
purchases, in order to dress the balance sheet window with a 
strong holding of cash, is. widespread in the business world— 
and no “ Cohen ” legislation will ever. stop it. Indeed, it has 
a certain virtue of tidiness, acts as a spur to the debt-collecting 
departments, and may assist appraisal-of bad or doubtful debts 
at the moment when reserves agaimat them have to be assessed. 
But window-dressing ae-practised by the-banks did not serve 
these purposes, even though motives of this kind were among 
the forces which started it some fifty years ago. 

_ Moreover, despite the keen competition that has always sub- 
sisted among the banks, window-dressing was in a sense a con- 
certed affair. Since the days of the Baring crisis, when 


Goschen was pleading for bigger bank cash reserves, the 
London banks have published monthly statements as weli as 
helf-yearly balance sheets—and all except two banks have 
window-dressed every one of them. The technique, in prin- 
ciple, was very simple. The banks boosted their cash, on the 
days on which they “ made-up ” for their published statements, 
in three ways—first, by calling in day-to-day. loans. made to the 
discount houses ; secondly, by arranging bill holdings to mature 
on that day; and, thirdly, by postponing purchases of new 
bills or other securities. In June and December, since the bank 
balance sheets were always dated for the last day in each half- 
year, all window-dressing operations occurred simultaneously. 
Before the war, the resultant dislocation in the money market 
was extreme. The banks as a group cannot suddenly exhibit 
a larger amount of idle cash than they normally keep unless 
additional cash is created by the Bank of England; and the 
discount houses, suddenly deprived of the loans which finance 
their holdings of bills and other securities, were obliged to 
borrow that additional cash from the Bank on expensive terms. 

But though the banks were firmly wedded to their habits, 
the needlessness of this dislocation dawned upon them at quite 
an.carly stage. It had been decided that making-up at only 
monthly-intervals left too much scope for “ true ” cash variations. 
Hence it was agreed that, although the statements would still 
appear only once a month, the actual window-dressing would 
take place each week, with the monthly account showing the 
average position on the four “making-up” days. And, to 
avoid the ultimate absurdity of reproducing dislocation on the 
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balf-year-end scale fifty times a year, making-up operations: were 
spread over four days of each week, each bank sticking to its 
own agreed day. The only significant variationin this system 
occurred in 1939, when, to minimise labour, the banks reverted 
to a single make-up towards. the end of each month—but still 
with an appropriate spreading of the actual make-up days. 

This solemn farce has been criticised repeatedly—and with 
particular regularity in The Economist, -The Macmillan Com- 
mittee of 1931 could scarcely have been more scathing: 

. .. a certain part of the published reserves of the clearing 

banks in the shape of deposits with the Bank of England is like 

a stage army, the same liquid resources doing duty four times 

over in the course of each week. ... In the case of the end-year 

wirdow-dressing, the aggregate deposits with the. Bank of 

England offered by the banks of the. country as a temporary 

display on December 3rst : . . appear to be about £75,000,000 

in excess of the figure normally held. ... We are not aware that 
' these practices serve any useful purpose. We think that they 
‘ are not creditable to our banking system ; and we recommend 
that they should be given up at once. . : 
But, creditable or not, the practice continued and was even 
intensified. 

For a brief period in 1931 and 1932, as the accompanying 
chart shows, the banks seemed to be heeding the Macmillan 
criticisms, for the margin between true and published cash 
declined slowly, from between “one-sixth and one-seventh, to 
under one-tenth. But this: improvement was ‘due. solely to 
the plethora of liquid resources created by trade depression. 
Moreover, the volume of window-dressing was even larger than 
these margins imply, partly because the Midland Bank, and 
also one of the smaller banks, consistently kept its day-to-day 
cash ratio at approximately the same level as its published 


ratio. | 
By the outbreak of war, the volume of window-dressing was, 





TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF WINDOW DRESSING 
sq _PER CENT PER CENT 3% 





- . o 
1925 26 27 28 29 303i 32 35S 34 355 36 57 SB SO 40 41 42 43 44.45 46 | 


Annual averages of cash ratios as Shown by published statemenis 
cf the London clearing banks and similar averages of “ teue ” cash 
computed from Bank of England returns of bankers’ deposits and, 
clearing banks’ till moncy. The window-dressing index répresents 
the proportion of published cash which was built up by window-' 
dressing. The series is not strictly continuous ; in consequence’ 
of the “making-up” changes on the outbreak of war the sub-' 
sequent estimates slightly over-state the extent of the increase hy 
comparison with pre-war. . 





by previous standards, of modest proportions, but hopes of its: 
eventual abandonment were dwindling. The banks, for their 
part, contended unofficially that it was valuable as a means 
of disciplining the discount market. If the discount houses, 


through pressure of bank window-dressing, were regularly | 


forced. to seck aid from the Bank of England, not only was a 
sanction created against over-trading, but the quality of their 
bills was brought constantly to the notice of the Bank. Before 


and when the Bank had fewer opportunities for testing the 
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quality of this paper, there was some force in these argumeni; 

. War-time changes, however, destroyed the last vestiges of this 
defence. Not for years now has the market been forced by 
money pressure to borrow at the Bank of England on the penal 
terms traditionally exacted. Even before the war the Bank 
had begun to smooth the path by itself buying bills from the 
market at current rates whenever the credit supply was: in. 
sufficient to finance the discount houses’ books ; and early in 
the war this practice was liberalised to the point at which the 
discount market knew that, whenever necessary, it could itself 
take the initiative and approach the “special buyer.” Oni’ the 
bill side of their operations, therefore, the bill brokers are in 
constant business relations with the Bank, which ‘thus has 
ample opportunities of scrutinising the quality of their paper 
—<quite apart from its detailed hold over acceptance credits 
through the mechanism of exchange control. And the volume 
of commercial paper, though recovering, is in any case quite 
unlikely to become again an important part of the market’; 
turnover. On the bond dealing side, where the question of 
over-trading might arise, the mechanism of dealings ensures 
that the authorities can always be fully aware of the extent of 
the business that is being done. 

Such changes in ——r ought to have meant the end of 
window-dressing, yet its volume greatly expanded during the war. 
The fact that each bank’s make-up day occurred at monthly 
instead of weekly intervals naturally offered more scope for 
cash deviations from the published figure. But while this made 
possible, it did not cause, the war-time ‘increase, for in the 
early months of the war there was actually an appreciable 
decline. After 1940, while the average published cash ratio 
was held almost stable at around 10.5 per cent, the “true” 
ratio declined steadily, dipping to only a little over 7 per cent 
in May, 1945. At that stage, therefore, roughly one-third of 
the £480 million of cash displayed in published statements was 
cash specifically and momentarily created by the authorities 
because the banks insisted on dressing their windows. The 
resultant cash displacements reached huge proportions. At 
times, they must have exceeded {160 million, in contrast with 
around {20 to {30 million before the war. 

Now, at last, this extraordinary process is to stop. Although 
the authorities, ing to the usual argument, are supposed 
to have been helped by the practice, they have never disguised 
their disapproval. There is little doubt that the discussions of 
recent months were traceable to o- oe te — 
reasons, the averages quoted above substantially rstate t 
extent of window-dressing by some banks, which at times allowed 
their cash ratios to fall far below even the indicated “ true 

- It appears that, some months ago, the authorites sug- 
gested to these banks that a more equable practice ought to be 
adopted. Subsequent action seems to have been developed by 
the banks themselves, though they must have been influenced 
by the fact that the Old Lady had again shown her hand— 
hand which could now, if necessary, be stiffened by the Treasury 
power under the Bank of England Act. However that may be, 
the banks are to be congratulated upon allowing common 
sense to triumph at fast over the inertia of long tradition. 

In all the circumstances, it is hardly surprising that the official 
announcememt..was very restrained. It alludes neither © 
window-dressing, nor to past deviations of “true” from pub- 
lished cash, but says simply that: — 

On and from December 31st, 1946, the Monthly Statemen's 

of Balances of London Clearing Banks will be aggregated 0 

common dates synchronising with the weekly Return of the 

Bank of England and compiled on the third Wednesday in each 

month, except in the months of June and December when the 

Statements will be made up as at the 30th and 31st respectively. 

. .. Taking into account the general disposition of Bank assets 

now ruling it has been agreed in consultation with the Bank 

of England that the daily ratio of cash balances to deposit 

liabilities will be maintained on the basis of 8 per cent. 
These two ctyptic séntences mean that, both for the half-yeatly 
balance-sheets and for the monthly statements there will be 


| window-dressing, so that both th blished cash ratios 
1931, when the market was dealing largely in commercial bills, ' ng ¢ publis 


the true daily ratios will conform as nearly as practicable 
8 per ceat. 
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by “A HEALTHY 
i AND WELL-BALANCED 
vin | AGRICULTURE” 





= Never have a vigorous agriculture and the practice 
2 ia of good husbandry been so vital to national well- 
i. being as in recent critical years. They are no 
aper less important to-day and for the future. 
= The provision of seasonal and other credit is only 
Juite one of many services that a modern bank can 
ket’s contribute to these ends. A scientific, well- 
n of planned agriculture demands close accounting 
hares and detailed costing. For these purposes, as 
t of for the transmission and collection of money 
dof | with ease, economy and safety, a banking account 
lier forms an indispensable part of a progressive 
ithly farmer’s equipment. 
+ The Manager of any branch of the Midland 
“the Bank will gladly explain to any farmer, market 
table gardener or other participator in Britain’s most 
ratio | extensive industry the manifold ways in which 
ue” the operation of a banking account will help him. 
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The choice of a bank may be a matter of family 


ge tradition, old associations, convenience or 

pub- pleasant relations, but above all the customer 
must look for service. 
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-d on So to-day, when service is synonymous with 

See speed, the far-sighted demand quick decisions on 

n the all matters of finance—and this is what the 
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TRADE 
WITH THE EAST 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
AND CHINA provides a complete ban service, 
backed by practically a century’s first- ex- 
perience of Asiatic economic conditions, for eve 
financial operation connected with TRADE, INVEST- 
MENT A TRAVEL IN THE EAST. The Bank’s 
branch system, under British management directed 
from London, extends throughout 
INDIA BURMA - CEYLON 
MALAYAN UNION - STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
BRITISH NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA ~- SIAM °- INDONESIA 

CHINA - THE PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH 
Merchants and Manufacturers planning to establish, 
renew or extend business relations with the East 
would be well advised to consult the Managers in 
London or Manchester. 
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I° the days of water 
power the Yorkshire 
dales were the scene 
of many industries. The 
introduction of steam 
and thedevelopmentof 
Yorkshire’s collieries 
stimulated further 
enterprise. Asa result, 
important manufac- 
turing centres develop- 
ed in the West Riding 
and, early in the 19th 





century, many local (\—$ 
banking firms were established. 

Through amalgamations, the Wakefield and Barnsley Union Bank, 
the Bradford Old Bank, Leatham Tew & Company became part of 
Barclays Bank Limited, whose Branches in this area are controlled 
through a West Yorkshire Local Board established at Leeds. 

Under a system of decentralised control, with Local Head Offices established 
throughout the country, a close association with local affairs and, not 
infrequently, personal links with past traditions are maintained by 
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Prosperity is not without 


many fears and distastes : 
and adversity is not with- 
out comfort and hopes. 
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Banking business is daily concerned with its customers’ 
problems of attaining and sustaining prosperity; and of 
enduring and overcoming temporary adversity. 

The intelligent use of all the departmental 
expert services and ready counsel and 
co-operation offered by Martins Bank can 
do much to counteract such drawbacks 
and to enhance such compensations of 
which the great English philosopher gives 
at once wise warning and consolation. 
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THE SHREWD INVESTOR SEEKS— 


@ Security of Capital 
@ An attractive yield 
@ Easy withdrawal 


These are provided by the 


TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1854 
Investments received up to £5,000 


@ 2} per cent. per annum, Income 
Tax paid by the Society. 


Apply for full particulars to 
Ronald Bell, Managing Director, 
223-227, Regent Street, London, W.1. 

(Phone: REGent 7282) 
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Trading Opportunities 
in the NEAR EAST 


With forty-five years’ background in the Near 
Fast, BANQUE ZILKHA, S.A.E,, offers through 
its Branches, Associates and Correspondents, the 
advantage of a most comprehensive banking 


service. 


Its extensive contacts with Commerce, Industry, 
Agriculture and Finance, and its familiarity with 
local business conditions and customs, constitute 
a guarantee of efficient and prompt handling of all 


matters entrusted to its care. 
Enquiries and correspondence invited 


BANQUE ZILKHA, S.A.E. 


CAIRO — ALEXANDRIA 
Egypt : 


Associated Bank 
K. A. ZILKHA, Maisori de Banque 


pee — BEYROUTH — DAMASCUS 
Iraq) » @ebanon) (Syria) 


In the days when eu: entrepot 
. trade a hen the British 
merchants were able to employ 
their expert knowledge of 
markets. to buy goods in ‘Oné ‘country 
and sell them in another without 
handling the merchandise concerned. 

Glyn, Mills & Co., during years of 
close contact with this trade, have 
acquired an intimate understanding of 
its financial requirements. Their 
ample resources and personal service 
enable them to offer special facilities 
now the trade is returning. Enquiries 
are invited from interested merchants. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 





HEAD OFFICE ; 67 LOMBARD STREET - LONDON - E.C-3 2 


Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotian’ - Williams Deacon's Bank Ltd 
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In theory, and by ail the canons of the textbooks, the second 
pat of this decision ought to be more ee een 
It has always been assumed that the classical cash ratio of 
10 per cemt meant that British deposit banks could and would 
increase or decrease their total assets and liabilities by ten times 
the amount of any increase or decrease in their cash. But, in 
fact, this was only true when the theoretical ratio stood well 
above 10 per cent, for it is the “true ” ratio, not the published 
ratio, which has governed the volume of credit—save only at 
the making-up dates. The new ratio is not, therefore, any liberal- 
sation of the reserve rules by which the banks have been 
effectively guided. It 48 approximately the figure which on the 
average has obtained in practice for the past two or three years. 
But since this figure was only an average, the change will mean 
a, cghiening: R08 cash requirements for some banks and a 
liberalisation of them for the two banks which have persistently 
kept a daily ratio of 10 per cent. But now that the truth has 
been brought into the light of day, it is time to revise the text- 
book conventions and regard the cash-deposit multiplier as one 
in twelve—which is what it has in fact been for some time. 
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But whereas in the past it has been a vafying multiplier as 
between bank and bank, it will now be a steady and reliable one, 
and that will increase the effectiveness of central bank control of 
the credit structure. 

For these reasons, the change is mainly of technical signifi- 
cance. There is no reason to suppose that it will create difficulties 
either for the discount market or for the banks whose practice 
is altering, but it may be some months before all parties con- 
cerned—not excluding the Bank of England—succeed in adapt- 
ing their day-to-day arrangements so as to reap to the full 
the advantages which the ending of jolts and jars from window- 
dressing now bring into view. In one sense, as The Economist 
remarked recently, the new procedure might be regarded as a 
policy of dressing the cash window on every day in the week 
instead of merely dressing it for special occasions. But it will 
be a genuine display: the goods exhibited will not be rushed 
around from shop to shop to boost each in turn. In the more 
graphic Macmillan terms, the “stage army” has been 
demobilised. 


Business Notes 


Locals Conversion Result 


The Chancellor’s announcement of the result of the conver- 
sion offer to holders of Local Loans stock follows the now familiar 
Daltonian formula. To him, of course, the result was “very 
satisfactory and well up to expectations.” Out of the £429 million 
total of Local Loans, holders of £304 million have converted into 
24 per cent Treasury “ irredeemable ” stock. And, as cash sub- 
scriptions up to the end of last week totalled £120 million, the 
Chancellor was able to claim that he was “almost home” and 
so would not keep the tap open much longer. He omitted to 
mention, however, that a very large proportion—probably around 
five-sixths—of these conversion applications came from official 
holders or other authorities whose investment policy lies well 
within the Treasury’s sway. Even at the time of the first news 
of the operation, market estimates put official holdings of Local 
Loans at around £170 million, while the exertions of the Govern- 
ment broker in the ensuing few weeks could hardly have added 
less than about £80 million to that total. It is true that, to the 
extent to which these purchases were offset by official sales of 
dated stocks, the corresponding official conversion applications 
were in effect financed by the public, but it would take a Lewis 
Carroll to find in this evidence of public appetite for the new loan. 

Moreover, even if all the conversions had been genuine conver- 
sions, the result under present conditions would scarcely spell 
success by orthodox standards. In the past it has been generally 
assumed that the object of tap issues, more particularly after a pro- 
longed tap holiday during which Government finance proceeds 
only at the cost of a steadily rising volume of money, is to mop 
up liquid cash. Now, however, Mr Dalton frankly substitutes 
the more limited objective of merely preventing repayments of 
debt—such as the coming repayment of Locals—from super- 
imposing even further money creations upon the steady upward 
trend. There was a time when the gilt-edged market was hardly 
alive to the nature of such jugglings in high finance. But it has 
its eyes open now, and this week it certainly did not regard the 
announcement as any measure of success. The implications me 
gilt-edged of transport compensation have, in any case, intensi 
the mathe mood of scepticism. That being so, M1 Dalton was 
perhaps wise to vary his well-worn formula in one particular. 
He declared that the tap will not be kept open much longer— 
which was, indeed, already made almost certain by the dwindling 
wickle of subscriptions—but noticeably refrained from the usual 
blandishments by which investors have in the past been incited 
to a “ last-chance ” response. 


* 


_ But, if Mr Dalton does not want to see the volume of money 
nse continuously, he can scarcely afford to give even so slight an 
indication as this that his irrepressible confidence may have 

come a shade less buoyant. “lLast-chance” tactics in the past 
have been a potent means of Treasury window-dressing of the 
ae Position. But it is some months now since the level of 


ank deposits was affected even by so spurious a funding process. 
In November, the period covering the first four weeks of the tap 


loan and also the first frantic scurry by investors for dated stocks, 
“true” bank deposits (that is, after allowing for the effects of 
inflation of items in course of collection) rose by a further £80 
million. This is an expansion only slightly smaller than in 
October, so that the phase of credit creation at a rate well sur- 
passing even that of the war period itself still continues. The 
November expansion is, indeed, unexpectedly large, for in that 
month the Treasury’s overall deficit was covered by cash receipts 
from the tap loan and savings securities with almost £60 million 
to spare, and, in addition, there was a further £25 million draft 
upon the North American credits. The only conclusion which 
can be drawn from these figures is that, either the “ departments ” 
have themselves been responsible for a fair proportion of the 
cash subscriptions for the new loan, or that departmental sales of 
dated stocks have fallen far short of the amount expended in 
absorbing the maturing Local Loans. 


® x x 


Freer Exchange Dealings 


What may be regarded as the first fruits of the Exchange 
Control Bill came to light this week with the issue of the Foreign 
Exchange notice to banks announcing that from January 13th next 
the authorised banks will be permitted to compensate their daily 
purchases and sales of the “ specified currencies,” and cover with 
the Bank of England only the amount by which they are over- 
bought or over-sold each day. For this purpose spot transactions 
may be married against forward transactions. Dealings in notes 
will remain excluded from these provisions and will be the subject 
of special instructions issued from time to time. This is the first 
step towards the liberation of the market in non-sterling currencies 
from the restrictions that were placed upon it by making 
authorised dealers not principals dealing for themselves, but agenis 
of the Bank of England. 

Before the new arrangements come into force the authorities 
will probably suggest new and narrower margins of buying and 
selling rates at which the authorised dealers will operate. It would 
be far preferable to give the authorised dealers freedom to deal at 
their discretion within those margins, thus pitting their dealing 
skill both against one another and against foreign centres, whose 
intrusion into foreign exchange dealings that should by right come 
to London has recently been considerable. That will no doubt 
come later. A further step in this process of liberation of the 
market should be to allow the authorised dealers not only to marry 
their own transactions but to deal among themselves, thus passing 
on to the Bank of England not the over-bought or over-sold posi- 
tion of each bank each day, but only the over-bought or over-sold 
position of the London market as a whole. 


& x x 


Exchange Bill in Committee 


Reference to the liberation of exchange dealings was made by 
Mr Dalton during the Committee stage of the Exchange Control 
Bill. The discussion of Clause 31 (which provides that “any 
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provision of this Act imposing an obligation or prohibition shall 
have effect subject to such exemptions as may be granted by order 
of the Treasury”) was made the occasion of a statement by the 
Chancellor about the spirit in which the Act would be operated. He 
pointed out that subject to the great need for safeguarding foreign 
exchange the orders would be administered with common sense 
and “so as to give people on their lawful and proper occasions 
reasonable elasticity with regard to their doings and freedom 
with regard to buying and selling.” Mr Dalion anticipated that 
the orders made under Clause 31 would fall into three categories 
relating respectively to payments, securities and travellers. As 
regards the first, the existing regulations would be substantially re- 
issued. On the question of securities, the Chancellor foreshadowed 
some important concessions and relaxations, and admitted that he 
hoped to be making a statement on the subject of “ switching 
in the course of the third reading. He personally would like to 
see the power of “switching” restored subject to reasonable 
safeguards, and added that the authorities would not be found 
niggardly or pedantic in refusing permission for dealing in securi- 
ties. This statement suggests that, at long last, resident holders of 
now restricted dollar securities will be able to switch into other 
dollar securities, and would no longer be compelled when selling 
such securities to hand over the dollar proceeds to the authorities 
against payment of sterling. 4 

Mr Dalton also went out of his way to reassure the Committee, 
and through it the City, that the Treasury were anxious to do 
nothing to interfere with the development of entrepét trade. If 
there were to be restrictions on providing finance for that type of 
trade, they would be designed to discourage operations which 
involved disbursements of hard currencies and at the same time 
accumulation of sterling or inconvertible currencies. He pointed 
out that in the month of October alone the Bank of England had 
approved 7,000 applications, eotalling £23 million in respect of 
sterling transactions, involving goods moving from one foreign 
country to another. 


« * * 


The Railways Protest 


On Thursday, the four main line railway companies issued a 
statement on the Transport Bill, nearly a fortnight after the Bill 
had been published. The companies make three points on the 
Bill. First, they are opposed to nationalisation of transport, and 
consider that before any final step is taken, a public enquiry should 
be held. Secondly, the Bill provides no practical plan for im- 
provement and co-ordination of transport, but invoives an un- 
wieldy organisation w:thout proper safeguards for transport users. 
Thirdly, if after public enquiry, nationalisation is found desirable 
the terms of acquisition should be settled by an independent 
tribunal. 

These ace all valid and impressive points, which challenge the 
Governmemt to seek proof and justification for nationalisation. 
The companies also criticise, with good reason, the hard 
financial terms which the Government is imposing upon the stock- 
holders. They draw attention to the political control which the 
Minister will exercise over the Transport Commission and its 
Executive, and ro the prolonged administrative and financial dis- 
location which nationalisation will involve. The only unrealistic 
touch in the statement is the harking back to the Road-Rail agree- 
ment of last July as an alrernative to nationalisation—which comes 
rather strangely at this juncture, particularly after the criticisms 
of that agreement by Mr G. R. Strauss some few weeks ago. 

More detailed comment on the Bill shows that in the 23 years’ 
history of the four companies, the average interest and dividends 
paid were £38.3 million a year ; in the highest year £46.7 million ; 
in the lowest year £28.1 million ; and under the Bill (on the 
assumption of 24 per cent interest) £23 million. Viewed in terms 
of income—and that, as recent discussion in The Economist has 
emphasised, is the really valid criterion—the nationalisation terms 
cannot possi be regarded as a transaction between a willing 
buyer and seller. Parliament is and must be sovereign, but 
the procedures under the Transport Bill exploit that sovereignty 
to give legal justification to a method of compensation of the most 
dubious commercial morality. The Government will have a lot 
@o explain during next week’s Second Reading, not only on the 
arbitrary choice of compensation terms, but also on the method 
by which the transport colossus is to be managed, operated and 
co-ordinated. To have produced-such a Bill without a word about 
the Government intentions is an astonishing departure from the 
doctrine that Socialisation should take place in the full light of 
facts and policies. It is, in fact, taking place by virtue of a 
Parliamentary majority, and not on a balance of public argument 
and examinatior: 
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No Trustee Act Extension 


Mr Dalton’s replies a week ago to questions suggesting , 
revision of the Trustee Act to give trustees greater power of 
discretionary investment and to broaden the list of permitted 
investments were disappointingly negative. The acute difficultie, 
of trustees in finding investments which give a reasonable incom. 
for life tenants and security of capital for remaindermen need 
no emphasis in these columns. The list of remunerative truse- 
investments has been greatly reduced by cheaper money, and by 
the process of equalisation of interest rates which has resulted 
from that policy. Now the threatened removal of the railway 
stocks will drive trustees increasingly into the gilt-edged marker, 
where they will receive exiguous rates of interest. 

In matters of investment, the Chancellor either takes legal 
points, or justifies himself by reference to the behaviour of the 
Stock Exchange. Last week, the lawyer was uppermost, not the 
student of markets. Mr Dalton, persuaded to expand his firs: 
abrupt “ No,” argued that to extend the range of securities urder 
the Trustee Act would be to increase the risks to which trust 
funds are exposed. Evidently, he thinks that the present rules 
are adequate, “to confine trustees within a certain range of 
securities in which the risk is small or non-existent ”—which is 
hardly what the market student would say of 2} per cent Consols 
during their chequered history. 

Since the Chaneellor showed so little sympathy with the needs 
of trust beneficiaries—or with the need for reform of the Trustee 
Act, which existed «for many years before his own version of 
cheap money made trustees’ problems more acute—he exposes 
himself to the criticism that he (like some of his predecessors) 
is content to use the Trustee Act in his own interest—to keep a 
* closed ” in gilt-edged. It is worth reviving a suggestion 
made in The Economist at the beginning of this year that 
measure of flexibility, coupled with avoidance of any undue 
risk, could be achieved if the permi list of investments avail- 
able to trustees could be regularly reviewed by the National 
Investment Council. The present Act of 1925 was hardly abreast 
of the times when it was passed 21 years ago: its irrelevance to 
modern conditions is positively driving those who form trusts to 
give much wider discretion to trustees than the Act allows. 


x x ® 


Jewellery and Silverware 


The Jewellery and Silverware Working Party, appointed last 
March by the President of the Board of Trade, has submitted a 
unanimous report.* Its content is remarkable for the absence of 
statistical data (which is limited to a reproduction of Census of 
Production figures and official external trade statistics) on which 
conclusions are based. The Working Party recommend that the 
industry should set up a comprehensive trade association ; the 
lack of such an organisation hitherto is rather surprising, 
particularly as the industry is highly concentrated in two areas, 
London and Birmingham. Under this association, and financed 
by a compulsory levy on the industry, there should be established 
a Production Efficiency Organisation which, in co-operation with 
other trade institutions, should promote re-equipment and 
increased efficiency in the industry. The standard of factory 
layout and amenities in the industry is low ; hence it is proposed 
also to set up a Buildings Committee, under the trade association, 
to spread information on factory layout among firms and (0 
co-operate with local reconstruction authorities on rebuilding 
Schemes. A Design and Research Centre should also be estab- 
lished. Over the whole industry a Jewellery and Silverwar¢ 
Advisory Board should be set up, with an independent chairman 
and equal representation of employers, workers and independent 
members, to review policy and to submit published reports 
the Board of Trade. 

The working party has been impressed by the need to educatt 
consumers’ tastes and to improve the service offered by the 
retailer. They recommend that a central isation should 
be set up to undertake consumer research and publicity. 10 
order to attract much-needed young recruits into the industry, 
the trade association should promote knowledge among employers 
about workers’ welfare and fatigue-reducing schemes, and together 
with the trade unions should establish local committees 
oe recruiting and training. Outworking should be dis 
couraged. 

_ Before the war, the main export trade was in goldsmiths’ and 
Silversmiths’ wares. Import competition was particularly acut® 
from low-priced German and Czechoslovak imitation jewellery. 

* Board of Trade Working 


Party Reports : well and Silver- 
ware (published by HM Stationery Office). seo 
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An Export Section is Proposed, to consider co-operiti 
exporting and other marketing methods. If purchase m a 
home sales is t0 Continue at all], its present burden and incidence 
should be revised. Current hall-marking practices, which have 
long given British goods a high international reputation, should 
be extended by voluntary arrangements and by legislation. A 
costing system should be worked out which would be applicable 
with modifications to all sections of the industry. Trade statistics 
should oe collected by the Board of Trade. 


* ® *& 


Problems of Modernisation 


Both Jewellery and Silverware are essentially craft industries 
with high traditions of workmanship. As in all craft industries, 
the process of adjustment to modern production is hampered 
by trade conservatism and bad working conditions. But while 
improvement in working conditions will be widely supported 
inside and outside the industry, the latter has also to make a con- 
tribution to the export drive and to retain a hold in domestic 
markets which already before the war were subject to acute com- 
petition, particularly in imitation jewellery. The industry’s cole 
in the export drive is measured by the fact that total exports, which 
in 1938 amounted to £803,633, were running at the annual rate of 
£3 million in June this year, when the sellers’ market was near 
its height. The official target for the current annual period is 
{3.9 million, How, then, is this heterogenous collection of 
firms, large and small, to pay for large-scale re-housing and 
re-equipment, compete for recruits in areas where other indus- 
tries offer good wages, expand its export trade without sacri- 
ficing home markets and dislocating the balance of its skilled 
workmen—and: yet reduce prices quickly enough to ensure that 
its market is consolidated before American and European com- 
petition again becomes acute? 

At the craft end of the industry, in which British skill is pre- 
eminent, the problem is less urgent. There will always be a dis- 
criminating market for the small craftsman’s limited, high-quality 
output. lower down the scale drastic remedies are called for. 

decision of. refugees to set up businesses in South Wales 
trading estates, using local Jabour and the technique of factory pro- 
duction in up-to-date premises suggests the lines on which progress 
may be most quickly obtained. The working party make a plea for 
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the large municipalities, like Birmingham and Sheffield, to consider 
on what terms they can offer assistance to these local industries 
to modernise their premises. Failing such modernisation, these 
industries may have to move where labour (even if it is not so highly 
skilled) and factory space are available. These are specific issues 
which could usefully engage the attention of the industry, the . 
Local Authorities, the Board of Trade and other interested Govern- 
ment departments. Practical considerations of this sort govern 
the problem of these workshop trades, which cannot be solved 
merely by erecting an imposing edifice of committees, organisations 
and associations. 
* * 


Economic Censuses 


The Statistics of Trade Bill published last week (and briefly 
noted in The Economist) will be generally welcomed, except by 
those who almost regard themselves as professional victims of 
so-called “ snooping.” Provision is made for an annual census 
of production starting in 1948 and based on the operations of 
the previous year, and for a census of distribution and other 
services in any year beginning not less than twelve months after 
the date of an order of the Board of Trade and thereafter at in- 
tervals at the Board’s discretion. It may be inferred that the first 
Census of distribution should take place in 1949 on data for 1948. 
Meanwhile, the pilot distribution census on a voluntary basis due 
for next spring will be a valuable dress rehearsal. 

The schedule of items on which returns have to be made can 
be revised by Order in Council. As it stands the list appears to 
follow the one set out in the White Paper last March, but there 
are a number of important omissions which give the list the 
appearance of having been drawn up for an industrial rather than 
for a retail] investigation. There is no mention either of adver- 
tising costs or hire-purchase, except in so far as the latter may be 
covered under the general heading of debts. The pilot census 
of distribution should, however, give valuable guidance about any 
gaps which have to be filled in later. 

Provision is made in the Act for the non-publication of infor- 
mation in census reports in the case of industries where the 
number of returns is small and where the divulgence of certain 
information might enable the few competitors to infer important 
facts about one another’s turnover and costs from total figures. 
This protection is a carry-over from existing legislation and was 








In pre-war days cugar was by far the most important export of 
British Guiana, the annual value being roughly equal to that of all other 
exports combined. With the advent of war, however, production of bauxite 
—the chief source of aluminium — increased very considerably, while the 
figures for rice, ram and balata also showed substantial gains. On the other 
hand, exports of gold dropped sharply. 

As conditions return to vormal throughout the world, fresh demands 
may well cause other changes in the relative importance of the Colony’s 
industries. Modern commercial development calls for careful and continuous 
study of local market conditions. Full and up-to-date information, backed 
by an intimate knowledge of the Colony, is available to merchants and 
manufacturers interested in trade with British Guiana. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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--- but a cheque is better! 


No great harm is done if a properly drawn cheque 
, goes astray, but when cash is lost, the results may 
be serious. In these days, an account at the West- 
minster Bank is not simply a pleasant conceit—it 
is a very real necessity. To the man of moderate 
means it makes a special appeal, for not the least 
of its advantages is the peace of mind which comes 
from the certain knowledge that one’s money is 
completely safe. The Manager of any local branch 
will gladly explain the many ways in which the 
Westminster Bank can be of service. 
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applied in pre-war censuses, for example, to the glass industry. 
It provides a necessary protection to the individual firm in some 
industries, but its use should not be encouraged. 

ing with 1948, there should be available an annual 
flow of up-to-date production statistics and a periodic, probably 
quinquennial survey of distribution. Thus an important statistical 
instrument will have been modernised to meet the needs of 
national economic analysis. 


* » * 


Steel Output under- Difficulties 


In spite of fears of the effect of inadequate coal supplies and 
transport stringencies on the trend of steel ousput and deliveries, 
production during November continued to expand. Pig iron out- 
~ put was slightly jower on the month, with an average weekly pro- 
duction of 153,900 tons, due to a temporary stoppage at one works, 
but this figure compares favourably with the weekly average of 
150,000 tons in November, 1945. Steel production at a weekly 
average figure of 263,800 tons—equivalent to 13,715,000 tons 
on an annual basis—compares with 254,300 tons in October and 
247,500 tons a year ago. 

But the threat of curtailment of output still hangs over the 
industry. It was again underlined this week by Lord Greenwood 
at the Dorman, Long meeting. Congestion in the company’s 
yards due to an acoumulation of undelivered orders has already 
become a serious problem. Uncertainties, however, have not been 
limited to output. Obscurity on the Government’s plans for the 
steel industry has delayed progress with the new steel works and 
the universal beam mill. Some headway has been made, how- 
ever, with this new plant, and other extensions to capacity have 
been made or are nearing completion. 

These are long-term considerations and cannot affect the level 
of output during the winter months. From Lord Greenwood’s 
remarks it would appear that the shortage of materials is now 
beginning to have an effect on the output per worker in some 
parts of the company’s plant. It would be a bisner blow to hopes 
of continued reconversion in the steel-using industries if threats 
of raw materials and other shortages were to be anticipated in 
advance by a go-slow movement. 

* ¥ ye 


Latin America—A Valuable Survey 


So little authentic information has reached London about rhe 
effects of the extraordinary system of banking control introduced 
in Argentina earlier this year that the details given with the 1946 
report of the Bank of London and South America deserve par- 
ticular attention. Shortly after the nationalisation of the Argentine 
Central Bank last March a decree was passed by which the State 
assumed full liability for all the deposits in Argentina of banks 
operating there, forbade the banks to accept further deposits for 
their own account, and in effect brought the whole of their opera- 
tions under state control through the medium of the Central Bank. 

The effects of this unprecedented arrangement upon the 
accounts of the Bank of London and South America are distinctly 
odd. The whole of the bank’s deposits in the Republic, totalling 
£46.4 million, disappear entirely from the balance-sheet, and are 
discernible only from a marginal footnote ; and, as this step has 
been taken only after legal advice in both countries, it has 
obviously been decided that the banks do not even retain a formal 
contingent liability for them. At the same time, facilities are 
provided to enable the banks to maintain in Argentina the neces- 
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sary till money and to finance normal lending operations, by 
means of deposits with them, or re-discounts, by the Central 
Bank—these credits being secured on certain of the banks’ asset; 
in Argentina. Despite this revolution in the bank’s accounts—i; 
is not yet clear how the new agency status will affect profits—the 
actual conduct of, banking operations in Argentina scems to have 
been little affected. All dealings are in the hands of the banks 
as formerly, and daily contact between the banks and their 
depositors and borrowers has been preserved. But for these 
changes in Argentina, the bank’s total deposits would have shown 
an expansion from £1o9.8 million to £137.1 million; as it js 
they stand at {90.7 million before adding the special liability to 
the Central Bank. 

On the general outlook for Argentine trade, as for that of Latin 
America as a whole, the chairman’s statement is optimistic. His 
more than usually detailed and practical survey is worth scrutiny 
by all who are or may be concerned in the South American market 
—which has still “a preference for British goods and trading 
methods” and, needless to say, is hungry for supplies of all 
kinds, but particularly for capital equipment and textiles. The 
bank echoes the familiar but too often neglected advice to British 
exporters to investigate market needs on the spot—for import 
conditions have changed strikingly since before the war—and to 
lay their plans for the time when keen competition will again have 
to be met. That may be sooner than many suppose, especially 
in view of the rapid industrial development within these republics 
during the war. 

* * x 


Rising Textile Yarn Output 


A welcome increase in single cotton yarn production from a 
weekly average of 1289 million Ib. in September to 14.1 million 
Ib. in October is reported. This figure is the highest recorded 
since 1942. In Ootober also, rayon continuous filament and stap!: 
fibre yarn output reached the combined record monthly produc- 
tion of 18.3 million Ib. 

The higher cotton yamn output ceflects an increase in the number 
of spinners at work. Over the month an additional 1,600 men and 
1,900 women were employed. These figures are the more encour- 
aging because the Essential Work Order for the industry was 
withdrawn on September 30th, and a fall, at least temporarily, in 
the labour force would have oocasioned no surprise. It is perhaps 
a little early to read into these figures a long term improvement 
im recruiting, since several factors may have played a part in giving 
a fillip to higher employment, such as the end of the holiday season 
and the increased attractiveness of the industry with the intro- 
duction of a five-day week, which has now been in operation for 
a fortnight. It is much too early to estimate the consequences of 
the five-day week upon output, but some reports, at least, suggest 
that it has initially been accompanied by an increase in produc- 
tion. If the improvement in labour supply does mean that there 
are pockets of labour, especially female labour, still waiting for 
the opportunity of employment, the final deconcentration of spin- 
ae capacity, which anne on November 1st, might give — 

or a further ion of output in the November es. But 
although Semel elle seer wet 9 cones toleecne Labour force 
expansion of output on the ecale which is required to mect hom: 
and export requirements will be impeded by the overall lack of 
labour, by delays in installing new machinery, and during tte 
— by fuel shortages. 
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compare favourably with the — advanced industries, would not 
be as surprising as in cotton. But even iN rayon, oueput may well 
have reached a temporary peak until increased capacity can ee put 
imo production and the winter coal shortage has passed. 


® * * 


The New Account Begins 


Dealings for the first post-war Stock Exchange account for 
all securities except gilt-edged which are still on a daily cash basis, 
last W: y. The re-mtroduction of account dealings 
does not include restoration of the facilities of carry-over, option 
and forward bargains nor is there any relaxation of the war-time 
rule that full commissions must be paid on a purchase and sale 
within the same account. The Settlement Department, which will 
clear transactions 2n 199 active stocks, compared with nearly twice 
that number before the war, is also re-established. Although 
turnover has been relatively high during the last few weeks it is 
likely that the usual seasonal influences will restrict the number 
of dealings during the course of the first account and the change- 
over therefore should be accomplished smoothly. 

The new procedure should ease the work of members’ staffs and 
the compulsory passing of names on Ticket Day will enable 
transfers to be delivered to purchasing clients rather earlier than 
hitherto. The effect on the market may be limited to a small in- 
creas¢ in speculative activity as a result of the longer official time 
allowed before names need be passed and stamp and fee incurred. 
Towards the end of an account prices may become irregular, 
especially with the prevailing shortage of stocks on offer, owing 
to the reluctance of jobbers to take stocks on their books and their 
desire to cover their position over the account. Under the war- 
time system carry-over dealings were prohibited, but delays 
in delivery of stock in many cases enabled jobbers to maintain a 
larger position than would have resulted from the strict application 
of a cash dealing system. Since names have now to be passed on 
Ticket Day amd the pre-war carry over facilities are not re- 
established it may be that some of the smaller jobbers may have 
to obtain outside finance to support their recent volume of trading, 
or to even their books by arrangement with other, probably 
larger, jobbers. The fortnightly cash account system may there- 
fore tend to begin fairly briskly, as business is postponed from 
the last days of the old account, but may fade perceptibly during 
the second week’s trading. 


w a a 


Sugar Supplies and Prices 


The possibility of a record sugar crop in Cuba in 1946-47 is 
being canvassed, for weather and prices are both favourable. In 
1928-29 output was 5,156,315 long tons; the 1945-46 total is 
3,996,100 long tons, and estimates for the current year run as 
high as 5,356,000 tons. The Cuban Government may tax some 
part of the United States payments away from growers ; if not, 
the latter will receive over 26s. 6d. per cwt. for the remainder of 
the 1946 deliveries and for the 1947 deliveries. The actual prices 
may in fact prove to be substantially higher, for growers have a 
choice between a price related to the United States sugar price 
and one related to the food index ; on November 19th the Ameri- 
can refined sugar price rose by 40 cents to $8 per 100 pounds, 
while the full results on prices of the removal of food price con- 
trols on October 23rd have yet to be seen. 


Wortp SuGAR Crop 
(thousand long tons) 


1939-40 1945-46 1946-47 
oad. MOE Sy Ses Oe ae aaa 9,620 4,821 7,167 
SO. BOM ete. cic cee eek 1,472 1,060 1,400 
US.A, Came '/, ek. (sob sn'ebe 464 400 
U.S.A: Overseas .....2...... 1,758 1,572 1,715 
Mis) ob ceecee catttenas he att : i? 
ava and Philippines......... , 
bi eeeee e@reee . eeeereeeee 5,000 4,690 4,700 
of World. .......00.005: 7,022 5, 5,867 
World Total . 30,603 22,148 26,615 


Estimates reported by Messrs E. D. and F. Man 


Beet producers in the United States are to be guaranteed a 
higher average price, amouming to $14} per ton. Production 
thould rise 10 some 1.7 million tons refined in 1947-48. In Europe 
increased may result in lower demands on stocks 
available for international allocation ; in France, for example, out- 

may tise 60 per cent above the 1945-46 figure of 415,000 tons. 
Prospects of better world supplies of sugar after the next 


harvest appear excellent ; the 1945-46 world crop was the lowest 
since 1923-24, Prospects of equitable distribution, based on 
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needs rather than means, depend largely on American policy with 
regard to International Emergency Food Council allocations, 
domestic rationing and import licensing. It may be that the 
American public will be reluctant to continue to accept in- 
definitely the “ parity civilian ration” with Britain and Canada 
established during the war. 


* * * 


Barclays (D. C. and O.) New Capital 


Proposals for capital expansion by two banks in less than a 
month might at first glance seem likely to raise again the question 
of the capital of the clearing banks, which now represents a much 
smaller proportion of deposits than was formerly regarded as 
normal. But the capital needs of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas), which this week foreshadowed an issue 
for cash, are not comparable with those of the domestic deposit 
banks, and the earlier proposal, by the Commercial Bank of Scot- 
land, was simply a capitalisation of reserves in reduction of un- 
called liability. Next month Barclays (D. C. and O.) will offer to 
holders of the 2,682,500 £1 “A” shares similar shares in the 
proportion of four for every £5 of stock held, at sos. per share— 
the price of the existing shares before the announcement was 86s. 
The issue will thus bring in some £5,365,000 of new resources, 
raising the paid-up capital by £2,146,000 to about £7,121,000 and 
providing £3,249,000 in premiums, compared with the existing 
published reserve of £4,350,000. If pace of development justifies 
new capital, the claim of this bank is undoubted. Though deposits 
at £353 million have not risen quite as fast in 1945-46 as in the 
previous year, they are almost three and a-half times their pre- 
war level and seven times the level at the time of the merger 
which created the bank 21 years ago. The chairman in his annual 
statement also draws attention to the sharp upturn in advances, 
from £35.9 million to £49.9 million, in the past year. 

Although the Capital Issues Committee may have been impressed 
by these trends and by the prospect of further expansion, there is 
little doubt that the decisive consideration must have been the 
formation last year of Barclays Overseas Development Corpora- 
tion to provide longer-term finance for industrial and agricultural 
expansion in the colonial territories within the bank’s sphere. The 
Barclays (D. C. and O.) investment in this institution was 
£1,500,000, and it is obvious that at least this sum ought to be 
provided from new resources. The bank is raising its “A” divi- 
dend from 6} to 8 per cent, but 1 per cent of this increase is in 
effect a compensation to stockholders for the loss of Dominion 
tax relief. Partly because no such compensation can be made 
to preference stockholders, and partly because the preference issue 
has now become rather an anomaly, these stockholders after the 
new issue are to be offered an exchange into “A” shares at par. 
In view of the substantially higher price at which the “ A” shares 
are quoted, although both classes at present receive the same 
return—a clear indication of the market view of the bank’s 
prospects—the offer should be attractive, and should thus enable 
the bank to achieve the “clean” capitalisation which it appro- 
priately now seeks. 


* x x 


Rand Cost Dilemma 


The level of South African mining costs is causing serious 
concern, for it is reducing current psa: of all mines and is 
shortening the lives of some; it is feared that gold output, on 
which South Africa largely depends to pay for imports, may be 
reduced before the balance can be redressed by new producers in 
the Orange Free State and elsewhere. The effect of a rise in 
working costs is to make part of the ore reserves unpayable. Pay- 
able ore reserves have already declined in total owing to the need 
to conserve labour and materials during the war ; over the whole 
Rand the arrears of development of new reserves amount to two 
years’ normal work. If the pay limit is raised (as a result of rising 
costs) more physical development work has to be dome to add a 
given amount of ore to reserves. Thus a spiral of higher costs 
and rising pay limits is set in motion which may undermine the 
profitability of all but the richest mines. 

Almost every item of costs has risen. Borehole costs have risen 
from 108. a foot to 1§s., or in the case of deep holes to almost 20s. 
This makes opening up a new field more costly, particularly as 
some wild-cat drilling, not really suitable for obtaining informa- 
tion on the planning of mine layout is inevitable. Shaft sinking 
costs were in 1944 already so high that deep mining on the Central 
Rand by means of a new shaft system was judged impracticable. 
The cost of mining machinery, much of which has to be imported, 
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has risen by about 80 per cent. Stores and supplies are now cost- 
ing more, although the effect has been tempered by some drawing 
upon stocks bought at lower prices in advance of needs. Of 
the total of working costs, about half is divided fairly evenly be- 
tween payments to white and native labour. The rise in the cost 
of living in South Africa is reflected in additions to white wages, 
of which the latest was the Is. 6d. per day increase awarded from 
May. Native labour wages have been virtually stabilised, but 
indirect costs of employing natives have risen sharply with rises 
in the costs of meat, beans and other foodstuffs. Both the rail- 
ways and the municipalities look to the mines to meet the cost 
of their extra expenditures and the burdens they impose increase 
the level of mining costs. 

No taxation concessions or lease payment reductions can make 
a mine earn a working profit or prolong its life if the average 
value of ore mined does not exceed the costs of production. More 
and more mines are drifting into the 3s. or less per ton working 
profit class. Any catastrophic rise in costs, such as the suggestion 
for raising native wages to 10s. per day from 2s. 8d., would close 
down 35 out of the 45 producing mines and curtail the operations 
of the remainder. In other words, it would virtually destroy the 
South African economy. To the investor in Kaffir shares two 
points stand out. Firstly, as there is little early prospect of any 
upward revision of the gold price, either in terms of South African 
pounds or sterling or dollars, and no reason to expect any sub- 
stantial decline in wage rates or other components of costs, in- 
creases in profits and distributions depend on expanding output, 
which enables costs to be spread over a larger tonnage. It is 
significant that among the first batch of dividends, Venterspost is 
the only one of the eight mines in the “Goldfields” group to 
increase its dividend, thanks ely to a IO per cent increase in 
its milling rate compared with a year ago. Secondly, as the 
revenue of the South African Government benefits indirectly to 
the extent of some 6s. 8d. per ton milled—whether or not a profit 
is earned—a subsidy or railway rate concession, with an effect 
equivalent to a rise in the gold price for marginal producers, 
might be a possible though temporary expedient to encourage the 
maintenance of Rand output. 


* * * 


Rhodesian Copper Earnings 


During the artisan’s strike on the Rhodesian copper belt, the 
arbitrator observed that the companies were earning good profits. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the results of Rhokana Corpora- 
tion for the year to June 30, 1946. In spite of a fall in production 
from 80,000 tons to 69,000 tons and a 30 per cent increase in 
stocks valued at cost—the cost figure is nor disclosed—metal sales 
rose by £62,037 to £5,2094,647, while total operating costs were 
virtually unchanged. After bringing in the £97,500 gross divi- 
dend from Mufulira for 1944-45 and allocating {£300,000 to re- 
serve, the dividend is raised from 2§ per cent to 60 per cent ; this 
year there is no dominion tax relief on the dividends. As a result 
the controlling finance house, Rhodesian Anglo American, is able 
to increase its distribution by 73 per cent to 13} per cent. 

Further expansion of Rhokana’s equity earnings can be expected 
from two main sources—Nchanga, in which it is largely interested, 
should become an important high-grade producer; the jointly 
owned electrolytic Rhodesia Copper Refineries, Ltd., which -is 
shortly to issue £1,300,000 of preference capital, probably at 4 
per cent and guaranteed by the two mines, to finance the purchase 
of the Nkana refinery and extensions of capacity to 124,000 tons 
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per annum, should eventually pay satisfactory dividends on the 


£500,000 equity. . 

The report of Roan Antelope, which sells forward to the 
Ministry of Supply and benefits less rapidly from price increase; 
discloses an increase in costs of 308. per ton, stocks of 15,323 
tons—more than double those at the end of the previous year 
and a decline in production from 54,895 to 53,489 tons. The 
operating surplus fell by £102,715 to £853,803, but, thanks to 
lower tax charges and the omission of the £200,000 resery- 
transfer, dividends were resumed with a Io per cent payment. 

The outlook for both companies will be affected by the cours: 
of copper prices, which may well remain at least at present level; 
during the first half of 1947—that is, the remainder of the com. 
panies’ financial year. But the ability of the Rhodesia Railways 
to provide enough rolling stock and to maintain coal supplies to 
the mines will also be an important factor, since temporary close 
downs may otherwise be necessary. 


* x * 
US Trade Trends 


Discussion of the British trade problem has diverted attention 
from recent trends in American imports and exports. In the 
accompanying table the average monthly values of imports and 
exports for 1936 to 1938 are compared with the last month of the 
Japanese war, August, 1945, and with June and July—the two latest 
months for which statistics are available. The figures show that ex- 
ports (which now include lend-lease and relief shipments) rose 
from a monthly average of $247 million in 1936-38 to $737 million 
in August, 1945 ; for July last, they were valued at $826 million 
after an even higher figure for June. Imports increased from a 
monthly average of $207 million for 1936-38 to $360 million in 
August, 1945, rising to $432 million by July, 1946. Thus an 
export surplus of $377 million for August, 1945, had widened to 
$394 million by July this year. Moreover, this was before the final 
removal of OPA ceilings could register its effect on export prices. 


a 
U.S. Exports AND Imports: PrincrpaL Groups 














































$ Million 
Exports Imports 

raw August | June, July, Monthly’ A yeust, June, | Jui, 

1936-8 | 1945 || “1946 | “1946 1936" 1945 "| “1946 | 19% 

American R blics .. 40-4 95-8 51-9 45-2 | 155-3 | 147-6 | 14-3 
United Kingdom ..... 41-66 138-3 73-2 14-5 7-0 15-3; 12.3 
Canada ............+ 37-8 | 99-1 121-2 | - 28-7 {| 94-3] 66:5] 76-1 
Australasia.......... 4) B-3 9-4 2-1) 142 7-9 | 188 
Se Afeice .5n.0: snes cee *4 9-1 15-6 1-0 5:2 9:7) 141 
Europe (ex-enemy)* -4/ 10-0 51-2 3-6} 0-5) 80] 6-4 
Eu ( der). *8 | 246-4 252-9 | 40-7 27-3 | 43-3) 516 
Asia and Oceania. ..., 6] 28-0 98-0 | 38-8 8-4) 44-7) 556 

— ee (re- 

mainder) .......... -l} 46-2 23-5 | 22-2) 18-9} 23-1) 22-0 
Other countries ...... ‘7 | 34-2 29-3 | 10-6} 28:5] 18-9] 288 
ee ee 

Totals .........5.. -2 | 737-4 826-2 | 207-4 | 358-6 385-0 432-6 





* Germany and Italy. 


American export figures during the past year have been 90 
largely affected by the reduction in lend-lease shipments and the 
increase in relief exports that they are not a very reliable indicator 
of the movement of normal export trade. The fall in exports 
to Britain and the colonies and the expansion with ex-enemy 
countries are explained by these changes. It is more important 
that exports to the American republics;Canada and South Africa 

(Continued on page 976) 
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Men with Christmas commitments to cover will be well 
advised to consult our Fenchurch Street and Cheapside 
lranches. Coupon-free alloiments may be made with 
the cuf-links, travelling bags, hairbrushes, and similar 
and tangible expressions, City men who still retain a corner 
the of their clothing books may look towards ties, gloves, 
scarves, socks and pyjamas. If some become their own 
rose Father Christmases after a visit to our branches, who 
lion shall blame them? | 
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This Christmastide please think of the patients in 

The Royal Cancer Hospital, visited with a malignant 

disease that is among the most dreaded enemies of 

mankind, and send a gift, as much as you can afford, 
to the Secretary 


The Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


‘FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
aS 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS) 


AN OFFER OF “A” SHARES 
SIR WILLIAM GOODENOUGH’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-first ordinary general meeting 
of this Bank will be held at 29, Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C., on the 2oth instant. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir William 
Macnamara Gcodenough, Bt., on the report 
and accounts for the year ended September 
30, 1946:— 

As the figures cover the first full period 
of twelve months’ working since the war 
ended, they are, I think, of special interest 
on this occasion, and you will, perhaps, for- 
give me if I deal with the whole subject 
at rather greater length than usual. 

Our balance sheet figures have undergone 
great changes since the war began. Deposits, 
for instance, which stood at £106 million in 
Septembe-, 1939, are now in excess of £359 
million, or about seven times the figure at 
which they steod when the bank was estab- 
lished in its present form 21 years ago. Our 
issued capital, in the meantime, has remained 
unchanged. Looking to the future, I think 
we have to realise that further capital will be 
needed, not only to sustain the rapidly ex- 
panding business of the bank in_ territories 
overseas, but also to provide for the possible 
requirements of our recently formed 
Development Corporation, in which this 
bank has already invested £1,500,000. 


STRENGTHENING CAPITAL POSITION 


Stockholders, therefore, may not be sur- 
prised to learn that the Board have recently 
been giving thought to the question. of 
strengthening our capital position by offering 
to our existing “A” stockholders a further 
issue of “A” shares at the price of £2 Ios. 
a share, in the proportion of four new “A” 
shares of £1 each for every complete £5 of 
“A” stock held. Full particulars of this 
offer will be sent about the middie of January 
to “A” stockholders on the register on 
December 28. The approval of the Capital 
Issues Committee for this issue has “been 
obtained. While we believe that the expan- 
sion of our business and the scope of future 
operations alone warrant this change, we also 
have in mind the potentialities of the 
Development Corporation, ebout which I 
shall have something further to say later on. 

The question of additional capital cannot 
be properly considered without reference to 
the question of future earnings. While I will 
not attempt to forecast the future, I think 
it cam fairly be said that a conservative divi- 
dend policy has been followed since the bank 
was formed. In spite of the almost con- 
tinuous expansion of the business, stcck- 
holders have not received any increase in the 
dividend since 1938, but it has to be remem- 
bered that the increase in gross revenue has 
been largely offset by increased taxation and 
higher working expenses. I am glad to say 
that we have, rotwithstanding, again been 
able to grant a To per cent. bonus to the staff 
this year 


DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 8 PER CENT. 


Stockholders will 2lso have noted the slight 
increase in earnings shown for the year.under 
review and the proposed increase in the 
dividend from 64 per cent. to 8 per cent. 
There does not appear to be any good reason 
to feel that we shall be unable to continue to 
earn the slightly increased rate which is, 
however, of Jess significance than might 
appear, on account of the change in the regu- 
lations respecting dominion  income-tax 
relief. 

‘Weare no longer..able to.pass.on_ this 


relief directly to our stockholders as in 
former years, as under the provisions of the 
Finance Act (No. 2), 1945, income-tax is 
now deducted at the standard rate instead of 
at the standard rate as reduced by dominion 
income-tax relief. Consequently, if stock- 
holders are to receive approximately the 
equivalent net amount it would be necessary 
to raise the dividend to 7} per cent., from 
which tax at 9s. in the £ would be deducted. 
In these circumstances we have felt it desir- 
able to bring the dividend up to the rate 
of 8 per cent. for the year, which is the same 
rate as the Preference stockholders enjoy. 


SUGGESTED EXCHANGE OF STOCK 


While the holders of preference stock are 
also deprived of the benefit in their divi- 
dends which arose from dominion income- 
tax relief, I regret that we have no direct 

cans of recompensing them. We are pro- 
posing, however, to lay before them shortly 
a scheme under which they will be enabled 
to participate in the further progress of the 
bank by excharging their stock for “A” 
stock on a pound for pound basis. We have 
long fel: that this 8 per cent. preference 
stock has become something of an anomaly. 
The condition of the bank has changed 
almost beyond recognition since the date 
when ‘his issue was made, and we have 
reason to believe that a large proportion of 
preference stockholders would welcome this 
opportunity to convert. I might add that 
we have in mind for future years the desira- 
bility of bringing the interim and final divi- 
dends into line in order to equal out the 
distribution. 

If the necessary proxies in favour of the 

to convert the preference into “A” 

ck are received at the meeting which will 
be specially convened for the purpose towatds 
the end of » Our capital will then 
consist of one single class of stock, apart 
from the “B” shares, which will remain in 
their present form. These “B” shares 
carry an uncalled liability of £2,000,000, 
constituting a further reserve cushion for this 
bank. Barclays Bank, Limited, as the sole 
holder of the “B” shares, has agreed that 
these shares shall be excluded from the 
scheme for increasing the capital. Conse- 
quently, neither these shares nor, of course, 
the preference stock will rank for patticipa- 
tion in the forthcoming new issue. Bar- 
clays Bank, Limited, have also entered into 
an arrangement under which they will take 
up at the issue price any of the new shares 
not applied fo: existing holders, without 
making any charge for so doing. 


‘THE DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Last year I referred to the pending forma- 
tion of Barclays Overseas Se Cor. 
poration, Limited. The first ordinary 
general meeting was held on November 28th 
when the accounts for the period up to 
September 30, 1946, were received. These 
showed a net profit, after payment of all 


charges and necessary provisions, of £3,750, 


which has been carried forward. It is our 
hope to build up the business of the cor- 
poration gradually upon sound foundations, 
and I have little doubt that the credits 
already granted will be substantially drawn 
upon in the coming year. 

Although there can be no question of the 
value of this investment, ich stood in 
our books at £1,500,000, we have, as you will 
see from the report, applied £250,000 
os the year’s profits towards inguishi 
the premium, which we should like to write 
off entirely at the first suitable opportunity. 


firewood, 
fell off to an 
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ENTRE RIOS RAILWAys 
MR. B. H. BINDER’S REVIE\ 


The fifty-sixth ordinary general mes, 
of Entre Rios Railways Company, Limp. 
was held, om the gth instant, in London 

Mr B. H. Binder, P.C.A. ‘the chang 
who presided, in the course of his oo.” 
said:—In common with the other k,,. 
Argentine railway companies, we have -. 
sidered it advisable to change the bas, 
which the annual accounts are prepared 
showing the items in the revenue accoun: « 
pesos and converting the balance of + 
account and all Argentine currency item; .. 
the balance-sheet at appropriate rate; » 
exchange instead of, as previously, at the 
rate and then making adjustments fo; ~. 
change differences. a 

The gross receipts of the railway a> 
reached a high level—namely, 22,103-,: 
pesos—an increase of 1,216,028 pesos, or <j 
per cent. over those of the previous yay 
despite unfavourable weather conditions an: 
the ravages of locusts affecting the cer 
and other crops in Entre Rios. ‘The receip:; 
were favourably influenced by the absenc: 
of road competition and the interruption :) 
river traffic caused by the low level of t: 
River Parana during the first half of &: 
financial year. Road competition will » 
doubt return in the near future when suppli: 
of petrol, tyres, etc., gradually become no:- 
mal. Passenger traffic was heavy and m& 
number carried increased by 25 per cent, 
but the important livestock traffic declined 
by I7 per cent. owing to drought and locus; 
affecting the camps and w the labo 
troubles in the frigorificos. Working «- 
penses were higher by 1,351,874 pesos, ow:n; 
chiefly to increases in wages which we ar: 
the other railways have had to grant. \: 
are faced with the prospect of further in- 
creases in wages and in the cost of workin; 
conditions in the near future. 


IMPROVED FUEL SITUATION 
| The fuel situation has improved to som: 
extent as more coal and oil have been avul- 
able, which is fortunate us the production % 
wsed during recent year. 

ing extent. The use 0 
coal and oil has the advantage of releasing 
for public service a large number of wagons 
formerly employed in obtaining firewool 
The coal we have been able to obtain his 
come either from the United Sutes » 
South Africa—none from this country, from 
which in pre-war meee tbe — 
Argentine railways obta e whole of 
their supplies—a sad loss to this country; 
export trade. Unfortunately further ship- 
ments of coal from the United States mj 
be affected for a time by the recent sink 
there, fortunately now over. 

DEBENTURE STOCK POSITION 

The net receipts of 4,478,182 pesos a 
verted at appropriate rates of exchange repr 
sent (273.864, a small recrease of 1.5 pet ceat 
compared with the figure of £278,142 for \™ 
previous year. 

The company has continued to psy & 
interest on the 4 per cent. debenture st 
reg on the due dates and in addinos 
has paid, since the issue of the last reper 
one and a half years’ arrears of interest © 
the $ per cent. debentures, amounting, wilh 
the § per cent. interest thereon, to £3117 
and bringing up these payments to Novel 
ber 30, 1935. The debenture holders om 
mittee has..extended the debenture ie 
moratorium until June 30, 1947, under O° 
power'granted by the scheme of arrangemc 

GENERAL MANAGER'S CABLE 

The latest news regarding prospects 
contained in the following cable from oad 
general manager:—“Wheat and _ lin 
crops have suffered considerable damas¢ be 
locusts and excessive rainfall, a 
area sown compensate. 
citrus sacs. and grazing cami 
in aaa cae tonnage of 


in tion. Heavy tonnagé 
“Unfortunately I was unable during my ro 
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yisit to the Argentine to leave Buenos Aires 
for a sufficient length of time to visit our 
railway, but I had the opportunity of con- 
ferring frequently with our general manager 
and our other local representatives. How- 
ever, my colleague, Mr Codrington, who 
subsequently visited the Argentine, was able 
to go over the railway and also confer with 
the general manager on local matters. 

Our representatives in Buenos Aires, Dr 
Sanchez Elia, Mr Bottomley and Dr Guaresti, 
also Mr Wilson the general manager in Con- 
cordia and his staff, have again all done 
splendid work. It was my pleasure to 
meet them all when in Buenos Aires recently 
and discuss many questions with them. They 
deserve your thanks for the zealous manner 
in which they have carried out their duties. 
The London staff have also done well in a 
year Of heavy work. 

BRITISH GOVERNMENT MISSION 


As you are all aware, the British Govern- 
ment earlier in this year sent a mission, 
headed by Sir Wilfrid Eady, K.C.B., to 
Buenos Aires to negotiate cn various questions 
including the future of the British-Argentine 
Railways. Sir Montague Eddy, the chairman 
of the Buenos Aires Great Southern Railway 
Company, and I accompanied the mission 
on behalf of the railways. The agreement 
reached by the mission in September last 
provided for the formation of an Argentine 
company to acquire and operate the British- 
owned railways in the Argentine. 

In order to complete the work initiated by 
the mission a delegation from the railway 
companies consisting of Sir Montague Eddy, 
Lord Forres, and Mr H.C. Drayton, is now 
in Buenos Aires to negotiate final details with 
the Argentine Government. I regret that, 
acting on medical advice, I am unable to 
return to Buenos Aires with this delegation. 

You can be satisfied that any agreement 
reached between the Argentine Government 
and the railway delegation will be subject to 
the ratification of the shareholders of all the 
companies concerned, including yourselves, 
and any scheme arising therefrom will take 
into consideration the interests of every class 
of security holder and will, of course, be 
subject to your approval. 

The report was adopted. 


ARGENTINE NORTH EASTERN 


RAILWAY COMPANY 
LARGER GROSS RECEIPTS 
_ The annual general meeting of the Argen- 
tne North Eastern Railway Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 9th instant, in 
London 


_ Mr B. H. Binder, F.C.A. (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: The gross 
receipts were somewhat better than those of 
Previous year, showing a small increase 
of 132,067 pesos, notwithstanding a falling 
of in some of our most important traffics 
such as livestock, grain, and building 
materials. Increases in receipts were 
recorded in passenger traffic, also in yerba, 
Petroleum products, and citrus fruits. The 
expenses have again risen consider- 
ably and show an increase of no less than 
1,122,309 pesos, due mainly to increases in 
es. 





¢ net receipts for the year amounted to 
4,212,870 pesos, and their sterling equivalent 
Was £256,061, a decrease of 194 per cent. 
compared with the figure of £317,783 for 
Previous year 
DEBENTURE STOCK INTEREST 


We have been able to pay regularly, as 
Usual, the interest and sinking fund on the 
52 Per cent. prior lien debenture stock, also 

interest on the § per cent. “A” deben- 
ture stock and debentures on their due dates, 
but since the issue of the last report it has 

Y been possible to pay one half-year 's 
urears of interest on the-§ per cent. “B 

ture stock and debentures. The in- 
terest moratorium on this security expires 
on December 31st next, and we have asked 
the holders, subject to the Court’s consent, 


to extend the moratorium for a further year. 
In fact, at a meeting held this morning, the 
debenture holders voted their approval and 
we therefore now await the Court’s consent 
to the extension of the moratorium. 
GENERAL MANAGER’S CABLE 


_ The general manager’s latest news regard- 
ing traffic prospects is given in the following 
cable from him, reading: “ Coszsiderable 
tonnages of goods, particularly timber, yerba, 
rice, and tobacco, awaiting transport. Citrus 
plantations and grazing camps in good condi- 
tion, but cattle in Province of Corientes 
affected by foot and mouth disease. Locusts 
in hopper stage reported in practically all 
zones and some damage to crops is to be 
expected.” 

During my recent visit to Buenos Aires 
I was able on a number of occasions to meet 
our representatives there, Dr Sanchez Elia, 
Mr Bottomley and Dr Guaresti, also the 
general manager Mr Wilson, and his chief 
Officers, and to discuss with them many 
questions concerning our affairs. 

I can assure you we have a fine team of 
officials on the other side and they deserve 
your thanks for the excellent work they have 
done and are doing on your behalf under 
very difficult conditions. The staff in London 
also deserve your thanks for their hard work 
during the past year. 

Binder reiterated the observation he 
made at the meeting of Entre Rios Railways 
Company, Limited, regarding the Govern- 
ment mission to the Argentine and the dele- 
gation at present there. 

The report was adopted. 


CANADIAN BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 
FIGURES 


The annual mecting of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce was heid, on the roth instant, 


in Toronto. 

Mr Allan E. Arscott, C.B.E. (the Presi- 
dent), in his address to the shareholders, 
said: 


aid : — 

When the war ended Canada faced a 
major task of recasting its greatly enlarged 
productive system to cope with peace-time 
needs. All difficulties of the transition period 
have not yet been solved. Now we have the 
tasks of encouraging and increasing the rate 
and volume of consumption of our products 
both at home and abroad. Efforts must be 
directed to maintaining a balance between 
deflation and inflation, and over-all policies 
must be designed to match consumption with 
maximum output. The threat, however, will 
stil be present until increased production 
at relatively stable prices brings the post-war 
supply of goods into balance with the present 
volume of money. 

International trade was the keystone in 
the whole programme of economic co-opera- 
tion. Canadian aims should be to magntain 
at least the current level of exports to trade 
with a wide variety of countries and to 
achieve a well-rounded balance with all 
countries. 

The general manager (Mr S. M. Wedd) 
reviewed the bank’s financial statement and 
said that customers of the bank exceeded 
1,500,000, borrowers and depositors. The 
total assets exceeded 1.4 billion dollars, ané 
the quick assets of 1.1 billion dollars wer 
81 per cent. of the liabilities to the public. 
All these represented substantial increases. 
Current loans had also increased, earnings 
were higher and public deposits exceeded 
1.2 billion dollars. 


LEVER BROTHERS & UNILEVER 


In the last issue of The Economist an 
abridged report was published of the address 
by Mr Geoffrey Heyworth, chairman, at the 
annual general meeting of Lever Brothers and 
Unilever Limited. opies of the complete 
address may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Unilever House, E.C.4. 
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LAKE VIEW AND STAR, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TONNAGE AND PROFIT 


The thirty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of Lake View and Star, Limited, was held, 
on the 6th instant, in London. 


Mr G. Goldthorp Hay (chairman and 
managing director), in the course of his 
speech, said: — 

The operating profit for the twelve months 
to June 30, 1946, amounted t £311,817, 
compared with £276,549, the increase being 
due to greater tonnage which was treated. 
Actually the tonnage treated is still only 
little more than half our output before the 
war, and I am afraid that it will be some 
time yet before we can get back to those 
figures. Meanwhile we feel that we are 
justified in recommending a small increase 
in the final dividend for the year to 27} per 
cent. (namely, Is. 1.2d. share gross and 
7.26d. net) which, with the interim dividend 
of 124 per cent. paid in June, will bring the 
total dividend for the year to 40 per cent. 
(namely, Is. 7.2d. per share gross and 10.56d. 
net), compared with 374 per cent. for each 
of the five previous years. We propose a 
transfer to general reserve this year of 
£35,000, which will bring the total of this 
reserve to £250,000, 


DEVELOPMENT WORK 


Development at 14,626 ft. exceeded the 
previous year by 4,640 ft. It is of interest to 
note that 310,981 tons of ore were added 
to the reserve by the 12,039 ft. of develop- 
ment work done in the numerous ore 
channels. 


Total ore reserves are estimated at 
3,949,100 tons, averaging 4.93 dwts. per ton. 


At the Chaffers plant 383,031 tons of 
5.1 dwts. ore were milled for an extraction 
of 90.66 per cent. Costs were higher by 
73d. per ton, chiefly due to increased cost 
of ogee and smaller production per man 
shift. 


THE PORPHYRY OPTION 


My only further comment is in relation 
to our interest in the option on the Por- 
phyry mine in which we are associated in 
equal thirds with Wiluna Gold Mines, 
Limited, and Gold Fields Australian 
Development Company, Limited. Our in- 
formation so far is that ore reserves of 
some 750,000 tons averaging between 33 and 
4 dwts. have been developed and there is 
every prospect of this tonnage being added 
to. But at these values the property comes 
within the marginal category. and we have 
still to know what production costs are likely 
to be before a decision as to future policy 
can be reached. The property is certainly 
not without interesting possibilities. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





GENERAL CEYLON RUBBER 
AND TEA ESTATES, 
LIMITED 
INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The forty-ninth annual ordinary general 
meeting of General Ceylon Rubber and Tea 
Estates, Limited was held, on the roth in- 
stant, in London, Mr J. Gilroy Annan (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated address: The rubber crop 
for 1945 exceeded that for 1944 by 9,756 Ibs., 
and the net proceeds from rubber show an 
increase over 1944 of about £16,800. The 
cost of achieving this increase has risen by 
about £10,300. The tea crop, on the other 
hand, was slightly less than in 1944. and 
while the net proceeds increased by £5,600 
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due to the higher price paid by the Miniswy. 
the cost of production rose sharply by about 
£24,500, accounted for by the progressively 
higher costs of labour, upkeep and increased 

sation of manure. Your directors recom- 
mend that the rate of dividend be increased 
to 6$ per cent., which after deduction of tax 
at 9s. shows a slight net increase over the 
previous year’s dividend of 5 per cent. less 
income tax at 6s. 4.8d. in the £. 


The estimates for 1946 are framed to deal 
with 2,615,000 Ibs. of tea and 1,829,000 Ibs. 
of rubber. To the end of September, 1946, 
1,829,005 Ibs. of tea and 970,351 Ibs. of 
rubber were harvested, as compared witb 
1,773,905 Ibs. of tea and 1,291,908 Ibs. of 
rubber at the same date in 1945. 


The visiting agents continue to report 
favourably on the relanvely good conditions 
of your company’s estates, despite the long 
period of restricted cultivation. It is hoped 
that this situation will gradually imporve. 

The report was adopted. 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


RISING COSTS A DETERRENT 
TO DEVELOPMENT 


The ordinary al meeting of this 
company was tak <a the 5th instant, in 
London. 

Mr. Robert Annan (the chairman) in the 
course of his speech referred to the accounts 
of the operating company—New Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields, Limited—and said that 
im accoraance with the usual practice the 
payment of a dividend on the ordinary shares 
at the same rate as that declared by the 
operating company, namely, 12} per cent., 
less tax, was recomme 

Aiter dealing with some of the company’s 
principal ‘nterests, Mr. Annan said: Appli- 
cation was made on December 31, 1945, for 
a mining lease on an area of about 7,700 
claims on the farms Doornfontein 139 and 
Varkensleagte 46 on trms similar to other 

ted applications m this area In 
Septentber the company was advised by the 
Mining Leases Board that it was not pre- 
pared to accept the application without con- 

ble amendment, the main imt at 
issue being the share of profit pay: to the 
State. Im this case the company’s technical 
advises, who have a serious responsibility 
te the investing public im these matters, are 
net prepared to recommend the acceptance 
ef terms which they comsider are not a fair 
mining» risk, and there matters stand at the 
moment 


AN IMPORTANT ELEMENT IN FOREIGN 
TRADE 


The past year has seen a continued rise 
in the costs of production and of equipment 
which constitutes a threat to marginal pro- 
ducers and a deterrent to new developm=nt, 
and it is ebvious that the mining industry, 
in Common with most others, must undergo 
a process of economic adjustment. 

It would be foolish to ignore this, but it 
is not the first ime that such a situation has 
arisen, and I can see no reason to doubt that 
the necessary adjusument wili be successfully 
accom 

The mining wmustry overseas has always 
been an important element in the foreign 
trade of chis country, but it is ome which 
can only be maintained by continued enter- 


for new deposits. In 


Ldevs tried sea show it boas tume, moncy, 
an incr y ate organisation. 
We therefore hope that our effosts will not 
be frusirated by any unduly short-term 
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HORROEKSES, CREWDSON AND COMPANY 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS—INCREASED PROFITS 
EFFECTS OF LABOUR SHORTAGE 


The annual general meeting of Horrockses, 
Crewdson and Company ‘Limited was held 
on the 11th instant at the registered office, 
Yard Works, Preston, Lancashire. 

Thomas Marshall 


eee 
Brooks (the chairman) presided. 

The following is the directors’ report cir- 
culated with the notice and accounts: 

The combined net balance of the company 
and its subsidiary companies for the year, 
after debiting all working expenses, but 
before taking account of taxation, amounts 
to £182,536, as compared with £140,143 for 
the previous. year. 

Excess Profits Tax requires £16,515 and 
imcome tax at 9s. in the £ on the profits 
of the year would require approximately 
£100,000, which, however, is reduced. to 
£57,500 by a relief in respect of pre-war 
losses which was introduced by. the Finance 
(No. 2) Act, 1945. This relief has now been 
fully utilised and the accounts of the year 
now current will have to. bear. tax on the 
whole of the profits which may be earned 
during the year. 


YEAR'S PROFIT 


After allowing for taxation at the reduced 
amount, as explained above, and for the 
various items in the profit and loss 
account, the net profit taken up by the com- 
pany for the year is £87,499, as cOmpared 

— £70,345 last year. 

‘© this sum is added £52,006, being in- 
come tax reserve made last year which has 
been released by reason of the additional 
reliefs granted in the Fimance (No. 2) Act, 
1945. After taking into account the amount 
of £72,119 brought forward from last year, 
the total available is {211,618, as compared 
with £193,203 Tast year. 

The directors have transferred fscvecn to 
reserves and recommend a dividend of 7} 
per cent. and a bonus of 7} per cent., re- 
quiring £41,030 after deduction of income 
tax, leaving .588 to be carried forward 
to mext year, as compared with £72,119 
brought in. 


ACUTE SHORTAGE OF LABOUR . 


Since our last statement the Report of the 
Working Party on the industry has been 
issued. The information contained therein 
—if perhaps in some cases controversial— 
calls for serious consideration, and in the 
main confirms the fong-term policy adopted 
by your board. The vital oroblem, however, 


the present tite is the acute 


with which the whole industry is faced at 
shortage of 


ur. 

We deplore statements recently made in 
public speeches, and in the Press, that firtte 
or nothing has been done m Lancashire 
amr the issue of the Report. We can assure 

rs that we have taken every 
possible step within present restrictions to 
go forward with our programme of moderni- 
sation which was determined long before the 
issue of the the 
improvements which we have made in recent 
years, ee teers 


ing conditions, weg ae a level of wages 


vourable comparison with 
any other industry, the fact remains that 
many of our workers who left during the 


war under the “ scheme of concentration ” 


sued for the greater utilisation of machinery, 
and we are satisfied much can be done in 

this direction when the necessary new equip. 
ment and components are available. Pro. 
gress, however, is lamentably slow, due to 
the difficulty of obtaining the necessary 


Shareholders will no doubt have read in 
the Press references to the investigations we 
have made in recent months with a view to 
the advisability of erecting a medern fac. 
tory, or acquiring and equipping existin 
undertakings in other areas where cubic 
labour is available. We hope to bring our 
Negotiations to a successful conclusion in the 
near future. 


PROBLEM OF FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Your Soerteen eA satisfied that it is by 
the adoption of such schemes, and further 
development of beanies lines, that we shall 
be able to meet fair competition from other 
countries when the present abnormal demand 
is satisfied. It is clear that however efficient 
we may become we cannot hope to retain 
our position in the world’s markets if we 
again find ourselves faced with competition 
from nations whose production is subsidised 


_ this direction that the Government 
could give real and tangible assistance to the 


The reputation for quality and goodwill 
built up on our branded lines in the past 
no small measure duc to the freedom 
of — of quality ao variety offered to 
us ween the purchase of raw cotton, coupled 
the advantage of bulk buying at a cost 
favourable jin comparison with world prices. 
Unlike the majority) of spinners and com- 
bines in Lancashire ‘who sell their yarns to 
the grey cloth-manufacturer and have little 
know of their ultimate destination, we 
are a ‘vertical concern and, 2s such, our 
cloth casries our narme into the homes of 


ie 


trous results and cause the work of ycars t0 
be thrown away in a relatively short time. 
is hoped, therefore, that those who have 
ee fit to ne Soren the services of the 

Liverpool Cotton Market, with the exper- 
ence of years behind it, will reconsider the 
decision or ensure that we afc 
afforded the same facilities as those we have 
Previously enjoyed. 


During the year Mr H. A. J. Duncan ws 
the board. Mr 


ahd 


visiting mills in 


has had the pean 
other countries, and your directors are conf- 
—- will be a valuat acquisition to the 


The directors wish to thank the managt- 
ment and employees for their co-operatioa 
and help during the past years. Such © 
operation is the foundation on which the 
company — and will ensure its success 
ifacult transition 


The report x at Seen, Tere adap 
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DORMAN, LONG AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


ROLLED STEEL OUTPUT INCREASED 
CO-OPERATION ESSENTIAL 


The fifty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of Dorman, Long and Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 1oth instant, in 


don. 
Le Rt. Hon. The Viscount Greenwood, 
who presided, said :— 

Since we last met there have been pro- 
longed discussions between the Government 
end the British Iron and Steel Federation 
on the future of the industry. The Minister 
of Supply has set up the Steel Control 
Board whose duties are clearly defined and 
do not include advice to the Government 
on how to carry out a policy of public 
ownership. This arrangement has clarified 
the situation and represents a commonsense 
solution of the difficulties created by the 
Government’s original announcement 

The iron and steel industry is not con- 
cerned with politics. That is a sphere which 
we have no desire to enter and our attitude 
has been governed by what we believe, in 
the light of our experience and expert know- 
ledge, to be in the best interests of the 
nation and the industry as a whole. 


EXCEPTIONAL DEMANDS 


The exceptional demands for all our 
products and improved outputs in some 
departments, are reflected in our trading 
results which show that the profits of the 
group have improved by £254,542. We 
have taken a further financial interest in 
Darlington and Simpson Rolling Mills 
Limited, and this largely accounts for the 
increase in investments in associated com- 
panies. The reserves of the group have been 
further augmented, thus strengthening our 
financial resources to meet the programme 
of development which lies ahead. 

Unfortunately, the uncertainties during 
the past year have prevented as rapid pro- 
gress as had been hoped with the major 
schemes of development included in the 
industry’s five year plan. This is true of 
the Dorman Long project for a new steel- 
werks and universal beam mill. A certain 
amount of preliminary work has been done 
aid our plans have been advanced, but 
greater progress might have been made if 
uncertainty regarding future ownership had 
not arisen. It is now our hope that we 
shall be able to give our undivided attention 
'0 the task of developing our business, rais- 
ing still further the efficiency of our plants 
and giving the best possible service to the 
customer, 


FIXED ALLOCATIONS 


In meeting the needs of the consumer we 
are not, of course, free agents. First of all 
we have to work within the framework of 
allocations made by the Raw Materials Com- 
mittee who decide how the total tonnage of 
materials shall be divided between the 
various consuming interests—shipbuilding, 
sttuctural engineering, railways, motor-car 
manufacturers, housing and so forth. This 
is mevitable under present conditions of 
hortage but it is not sufficiently appreciated 
that these allocations are fixed by the Raw 
Materials Committee and the steelmakers 
‘urange their production programmes 
accordingly. There are also factors limiting 
the volume of total output over which we 
ve no control. 
1 The primary vesting day under the Coal 
dustry Nationalisation Act is January 1, 
Peale On that date our collieries will pass 
fom the company to the State. The great 
value of our Durham collieries has been 
that they secured to the company adequate 
and continuous supplies of the right qualities 

coal to our iron and steel works. It is 
Never possible to put into terms of profit 


and loss what a facility of this kind means 
to the company. Any interruption of these 
continuous supplies would quickly stop the 
production of iron and steel and result in 
immediate loss of output. It is therefore 
essential when the collieries are taken over 
that the Minister should not fail to ensure 
to Our industry prompt and adequate deli- 
veries of the fuel without which it cannot 
continue to exist. 


ATTITUDE OF EMPLOYEES 


Another factor affecting output is the 
acute shortage of railway locomotives and 
rolling stock. Customers at times have been 
obliged to wait quite long periods for 
delivery of material and on some occasions 
production has had to be curtailed in order 
to relieve congestion in the stockyards. In 
spite of this handicap our output of rolled 
steel during the year amounted to 1,086,884 
tons, an increase of 101,127 tons over the 
previous year, and it would have been 
larger had we been able to despatch 
promptly the products of the mills. 

We heartily endorse the Prime Minister’s 
appeal for increased production, and the 
board and management of the company will 
spare no effort to this end, but we cannot 
achieve this without the goodwill and active 
help of our employees. At our iron and 
steel works that co-operation has been forth- 
coming and production is reasonably satis- 
factory compared with 1939. We are hoping 
to improve it by our development schemes. 
Unfortunately, the situation in some of our 
constructional shops is disappointing. After 
making due allowance for the change in the 
character of much work now passing through 
the shops, the output per man employed in 
these shops compares unfavourably with 
pre-war. If this persists it will not spread 
the work over a longer period as some of 
the men apparently assume, it will result 
in our being unable to compete in the 
constructional engineering markets of the 
world, and the volume of work available to 
British firms will steadily diminish. 

Production at much less than the normal 
rate will result in capital expenditure on big 
construction projects, which form so large 
a proportion of our work, being i ncreased 
and completion being delayed. This will 
impose upon our customers at home and 
overseas conditions which are bound to 
mean the postponement of important 
schemes of development and delay the 
urgent task of re-equipping British industry. 
If this occurs it will be disastrous for the 
country and prejudicial to the men them- 
selves. 


HOME AND EXPORT DEMAND 


All our products remain in exceptional 
demand and there is good prospect of con- 
sumers’ requirements continuing heavy for 
many months. The needs of the home 
market are extensive and urgent, while our 
overseas customers are no less clamant in 
pressing their requirements upon us. During 
the first half of the year we exported a 
considerable tonnage of material. 

We attach the utmost importance to our 
export trade but we have to conform with 
the Government’s policy of giving more 
priority to home needs. Without differing 
from the Government about the necessity 
of first satisfying some of the very urgent 
home needs we nevertheless are most 
anxious to see a resumption of the free flow 
of material and constructional services upon 
which our numerous customers in many 
countries have relied for so many years. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE FINANCIAL NEWS, 
LIMITED 
MR BRENDAN BRACKEN’S REVIEW 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting 
of this company was held on the $th instant. 

The Rt. Hon. Brendan Bracken, M-P., 
— presided, in the course of his speech, 
said : — 

The item of goodwill and copyrights, 
which previously stood at £220,232, has 
been eliminated and a capital reserve of 
£60,269 has been created, representing the 
book profit on the sale of the goodwill of The 
Financial News. Investments in associated 
companies have been increased by £486,465, 
this being the cost of our shareholding in 
The Financial Times Limited. Other hold- 
ings have been increased by approximately 
£50,000, representing an investment which 
we have made in W. Speaight and Sons, 
Limited, to which I shall refer later. 

The item leasehold premises has been 
reduced by the sum of £73,000 in conse- 
quence of the sale of our offices at 20, 
Bishopsgate, on which, without any great 
exertions on our part, we have made a satis- 
factory profit, and in addition. the Lease- 
hold Sinking Fund Policy amounting to 
£6,366 has been surrendered and the mort- 
gage loan of £11,918 repaid. The ordinary 
share capital now stands at £117,542, having 
been increased by £12,500 by the issue of 
125,000 shares at 8s. each as part of the 
purchase price payable for the holding we 
have acquired in Financial Times, Limited, 
and as a result our capital reserve has been 
increased by a further sum of £37,500, 
representing the premium on the issue of 
these shares. We have also disposed of our 
interest in Moody’s Economist Services 
Limited for the sum of £10,000, this figure 
representing a considerable increase on the 
nominal figure at which this holding 
appeared in our balance sheet. 

The profit for the year has increased by 
approximately £44,000. We have received 
a first dividend on our shareholding in The 
Financial Times Limited at the rate of 
174 per cent. That portion of the dividend 
attributable to the period before the date of 
acquisition of our shareholding, namely, 
£12,325 net, we recommend transferring to 
capital reserve in accordance with good 
accounting practice. 


INVESTMENT IN W. SPEAIGHT AND SONS, 
LIMITED 


The investment in W. Speaight and Sons, 
Limited, briefly mentioned earlier in my 
remarks, has already been the subject of a 
public annovmcement. W. Speaight and 
Sons, Limited, is an old-established firm 
of printers whose plant was severely damaged 
by enemy action in 1941 and whose claim 
for war damage compensation has been 
agreed with the War Damage Commissioners. 
Following an agreement with Messrs. George 
Newnes Limited and C. Arthur Pearson 
Limited, the Financial Times acquired a 
controlling interest in the business of 
Speaights as part of a policy of extending 
and consolidating its printing interests. 
Speaights has taken over the premises and 
plant at the Exmoor Street works of the 
Newnes and Pearson Printing Company, 
where many of the publications of George 
Newnes Limited and its associated companies 
continue to be printed. The Newnes and 
Pearson Printing Company now have a 
shareholding in Speaights, and we have gone 
into this business on the basis of partnership 
with them and The Financial Times. Con- 
siderable resources are available to Speaights 
for investment in new plant and machinery, 
and these resources will be augmented by 
the £50,000 worth of shares which we have 
undertaken to subscribe for in 1947. Your 
board believe that this will prove to be a 
good investment. 

Your directors recommend the payment 
of a inal dividend of 30 per cent., making 
§0 per cent. for the year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE STRAND HOTEL, - 
LIMITED 


RESTRICTIONS AND THE DRIVE | 
FOR VISITORS 


The thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of the Strand Hotel, Limited, was held, on 
the 4th instant, in London, Major M. Gluck- 
stein, the chairman, presiding. The apr. 
which had been circulated, was adopted. 

Replying to a vote of thanks, the chairman 
said: I venture to say that it does not seem 
prudent for the Government, as part of its 
drive to increase trade, to encourage large 
numbers of visitors to this country next year, 
without, at the same time, making some 
greater preparation than is apparently in- 
tended, to ensure the accom ation which 
will be needed. It is accepted also 
that the standard of feeding will be below 
what we should like to provide and not up 
to that to which some of the visitors are 
accustomed in their own countries. Will 
these visitors, sO long after the war, view 
these conditions with equanimity? I believe 
they are more likely to return to their own 
countries with unfavourable impressions of 
their experiences, giving very little thought 
to the causes of our austerity. 

The industry generally has always managed 
its own affairs efficiently, and with freedom 
could do so now, but while it is not its own 
master a charge of “ inefficiency” cannot be 
laid upon it. 

I am not, of course, unmindful of the 
many complex problems facing the Govern- 
ment at the present time, but some thought 
might profitably be given to the question 
whether less rigidity in controls would give 
a better balance to the country’s economy. 

The industry’s present restricted activity, 
not of its own choosing, should not be mis- 
construed by those responsible for present 
conditions as a justification for its being 
treated as a guinea pig. 


{Continued from page 970) 
were running during the summer at levels significantly higher than 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
DISTRIBUTION OF 20 PER CENT. 


The forty-fifth ar nual general. meeting of 
John I. Thornycroft and Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 13th instant, in L 

Sir John E. Thornycroft, K.B.E., govern- 
ing director and chairman, in the course of 
his speech said: The ret profit for the year 
at £143,949 shows an increase of £15,960 
over the profit of £127,988 for last year. 

We are n.aintaining our policy of 
s i the company’s position by 
again transferring £50,000 to general re- 
serve, and we propose to pay a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
making 15 per cent. for the year, with, in 
addition, a bonus of § per cent., afl less tax, 

The ship repair department has_ been 
working to full capacity since the war ended, 
and has been doing important work in con- 
nection. with the reconditioning of the 
“ Queen Elizabeth” and “ Queen Mary.” 

Considerable development work on new 
power units and prototype chassis has been 
carried out during the year, and we are 
therefore well placed for the future, and 
should be able to accept contracts for a 
variety of types of goods vehicles between 
3 and 15 tons capacity, and 20- to 56-seated 
passenger vehicles, when present orders 
ahead have been reduced and capacity is 
available. 

We have brought back to life our exten- 
sive overseas sales and service organisation, 
and whilst we have been exceeding in num- 
bers the 334 per. cent. output for export 
orders required by the Board of Trade and 
the Ministry of Supply, the value has been 
considerably more. 

The Reading factory bas been working to 
capacity during the past year. 

The report was pted. 
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/BENS S WATFORD 
BREWERY, LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


The forty-ninth annual general meetin, 
of this company was held, on the 12th instan, 
at Watford, Colonel W. H. Briggs, D.L. (in: 
chairman), $ 

The following is an extract from th 
chairman’s circulated statement : — 

Despite restrictions in output the resuj: 
of the year’s trading has been satisfactory, 
The net profit of {£290,891 shows an iy. 
crease of £8,312. on the corresponding 
figure for the year ended September 3p, 
1945. The balance sheet discloses a yer 
strong position. 

The labour shortage and the lack of 
up-to-date plant keeps the output of bee 
in glass to a figure much lower than js 
desirable. In fact, trading during the yeu 
has been carried on under conditions of 
frustration at all points due to circumstances 
beyond our control and chiefly arising from 
world conditions and shortages. In May. 
1946, shortage of grain caused the Govern- 
ment to decrease the output of beer w 
85 per cent. of that of the corresponding 
months of 1945. In Benskin’s case th: 
decrease was really greater as our sales had 
risen considerably in 1946. In August there 
was a compulsory reduction of 10 per cent. 
in strength with the intention of providing 
a larger quantity of beer, but it did no: 
produce the desired increase but simply 
prevented a further decrease, Your directors 
decided not to reduce the strength of the 
cheaper beers and took the whole reduction 
off bitter beer, lowering the price by 1d. 
per pint in order that no profit should 
accrue to the ‘company by the alteration. 
Notwithstanding these difficulties our beers 
continue to be very popular and the demand 
is out of all proportion to the supply. 

The report was adopted. 


possible for British operators to inue. The recent seizure 
of the formerly French-owned Bor copper i 


mines was not regarded 


at the end of the war. 

Imports shew a slower but more evenly spread increase. A 
notable recovery has occurred in imporis from Asia since August, 
1945. Increased supplies were also taken from this country, 
Australia and New Zealand, South Africa and continental Europe. 
Much of the increase in both imports and exports in due to 
price increases. For instance, raw cotton exports in the average 
month for 1936-38 were 429,000 bales valued at $26 million, com- 
pared with 366,510 bales last July at $50 million. But such items 
as aircraft, chemicals, iron and. steel products and machinery 
manufactures have undoubtedly been exported in increasing quan- 


tities during the war and have since held their higher levels.. 


Relief shipments also will help to establish a market for dollar 
preducts. So long as the seller’s market persists, there is every 
prospect of a widening surplus of exports over imports if the 
internal American price-level continues to rise. 

BS B a 


Trepca Mines 


Though it has long been clear chat the Yugoslav Government 
did not intend to grant fresh mining concessions, the delay in 
passing the draft Nationalisation Law of 1945 has recently caused 
some optimism about pre-war concessions. This month a law, 
passed speedily by the Assembly in Belgrade, nationalises “ econo- 
mic establishments of national importance,” including mines, 
transport undertakings, factories and financial undertakings 
payment in state bonds, probably non-transferable, or cash. The 
Yugoslav Government may permit temporarily the operation of 
nationalised undertakings by private owners. Appeals against 
nationalisation have to be lodged within 15 days ; it is not clear if 
this period runs from publication of the decree in each individual 


case. 

Trepca lead mines are among the most important British in- 
terests in Yugoslavia. Earlier this year the properties were 
inspected by representatives of the owners, and it was clear that 
considerable rehabilitation would be required. It had been hoped 
that the Jugoslav Government’s assurance to the British Gover 
ment that foreign property would be returned to owners, subject 
to certain conditions being observed, meant that it might be 


as a comparable case, for these mines had been sold by the Vichy 
Government to German interests and there was no doubt thi 
there had been collaboration with the enemy. The Anglo-Jugos!av 
Mixed Governmental Commission has had to discuss a number 
of difficult and substantial points of principle before considering 
the cases of individual properties in detail. The anxiety of the 
Trepca directors, which is apparent in the latest report, for early 
discussion of their problem is understandable. ; 

In the current uncertainty some points are clear, While the 
British authorities cannot oppose nationalisation in principle, they 
should be prepared to oppose any proposals which are tainted 
with confiscation. Good commercial relations with Jugoslav.,, 
which is an important source of timber, are highly desirable ; but 
they will not be made easier if the Jugoslav authorities introduc 
any expropriatory element into their nationalisation proceedings. 


* * x 


Shorter Notes 


A new control of Swiss tourist traffic will operate from nex! 
Wednesday, in order to obviate both the strain on the UK balanc: 
of payments with Switzerland and the difficulties that would be 
created for the Swiss if tourist expenditure expanded through the 
winter season to the level suggested by last summer’s experienc’ 
By agreement between the two Governments, there will be 4 

allotment of Swiss francs for UK tourist irure, and 
individual allotments, related to the total, will be made only © 
holders of certificates issued in London by the Swiss Tours! 
Traffic Federation. A valuable feature of the scheme, which from 
Britain’s int will ensure facilities for the maximum numbet 
of Swiss holidays that UK resources can afford and from 
the Swiss standpoint will prevent diversion of tourist moneys '° 
purchases of scarce consumption goods, is that only a reasonable 
Proportion of tourists’ credit documents will ‘be convertible in 
actual cash ; for the balance they will receive vouchers available 
only for hotel and travelling expenses. This looks a thoroughly 


sensible solution of what was threatening to become 4 really 
intractable problem for both Governments. 
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THE ECONOMIST, December 14, 1946 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE. —The rising trend of equity prices has 


continued but the commencement of account dealings on Wednesday 
did not lead to an increase in dealings except in the more speculative 
jssues. Later in the week, however, markets became very active. 
Gilt-edged stocks have eased slightly but Home Corporation issues 
have been steady and there has been some demand for Dominion 
short dated securities. 

Bank shares have been irregular but Barclays (D. C. & O.) ordinary 
and preference issues rose on the capital proposals. Little business 
has been transacted in insurance shares which have been quietly 
steady. In the foreign bond market Brazilian issues have again been 
in demand and substantial gains were recorded. Japanese and Hun- 
garian bonds have also improved. Overseas rails issues have moved 
irregularly but Sam Paulo ordinary touched 135 following the directors’ 
advice to retain, 

The industrial share market has been active. Paint shares improved 
on the news of large linseed oil purchases in Argentina and on the 
increased dividend declared by Lewis Berger. Shipping shares have 
been very firm. Brewery issues have continued to be in demand. 
Building, drapery and stores issues have been fairly active and firm. 
In the miscellaneous section Kleemanns rose to 70s. on the improved 
earnings but subsequently reacted on profit taking. Iron and steel 
and coal issues have been quiet but firm. 

Little interest has been shown in commodity issues. Oil shares 
have eased slightly but rubber issues have been firm and tea shares 
have been irregular. The Kaffir market became very active in mid- 
week and numerous gains were recorded. The dividend declarations 
by the Gold Fields group had little effect on the market. Base metal 
issues improved slightly but tin shares eased. Diamond issues have 
been very firm. 


Stock Exchange : New York 
(WEEKLY INDicEs) (1935-39=100) 
Ed -saatieer thee + — ao 


ee 











1946 
NS Ge ata a Nov. Nov. Dec. 
: 27 4 
Low | High 1, He : 
Ort. May | 146 | | (1946 1946 
9 19 

354 Industrials.......... t°yaa'a f ae3-2° | 328-5 | 123-4 | 125-1 
20 Rails...... b AVE. 104-0 | 263-3e); 111-2 | Ss 3-4 114-5 
20 Utilities gl ‘Reinet | 104-0(6), 132-3 | 104-0 | 106-1 107-6 

‘ coinidniadadaiaaianal superman cone pcainiinaninsaatiilieceavcasinidia cds dleecemsstihsinliniltencentineiiitadeidailactraiististatndnalaits 
402 Stocks ............. 117-8 | 158-7 119-2 | 120-3 | 121-9 
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t 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. . (a) Aug. 28. (6) Nev. 20.) April 17. 
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Dairy InpEx or 50 ComMoN Stocks 
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. 1946 Average | Transactions 1946 Average Transactions 
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1946 : High, 184-6 (May 29). Low, 135-9 (Nov. 22). (a) Thanksgiving Day. 
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Security Indices 














Ord. | 20 Fixed Ord 
coo Int.f 24% Shares 

% % 

ae 149-9 2-53 3-61 
ax: 150-0 2-53 3-62 

5h. 150-0 2-54 3-61 
peated 150-0 2-54 3-60 
ao Bee, 149-8 2°54 3-59 


* July 1, 1935—100. } 1928—100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 133-4 (Dec. 11); 
jon (Mar. 28." 20 Fixed Int., 1946: highest, 150-0 (Nov. 29); lowest, 135-9 
an. X 


Capital Issues 





ending Nominal Con- New 
December 14, 1946 Capital oo a 
BO on nnn ncanncg 2,586,334 178,317 2,597,017 
To Shareholders only |... |... .... sss. seserees 913,925 % 2.075.740 
By Stock Exchange introduction ..........------ 2,488,823 4,419,297 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 980. 
Including Exchiding 
Conversions Conversions 
a £ é 
See PON naks cabaancobbeammenasneeseattityy? -* 1,624,784,142 718,049,071 
IOS (to date). <2 PTE Te. L972 71L9G2 186,934,685 


Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb, Pref. Ord. 
Year ’ 7 £ 


£ £ £ 
1946 (to date). 651,860,944 61,151,085 5,037,042 471,208,719 42,795,820 204,044,532 
1945 (to date). 1,829,857,073 33,937,159 1,140,453 1,767,672,872 10,183,488 87,078,325 
* Conversions excluded. 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


PUBLIC ISSUE 


British Lion Studio.—Capital £279,103: £134,800 in 6 per cent £1 
cumulative preference and £144,303 in 2s. ordinary shares. Issue at 
par of {500,000 4 per cent first mortgage debenture steck and £400,000 
§ per cent convertible notes. Debenture stock redeemable by purchase 
or drawings at up toe par by 2} per cent cumulative sinking fund com- 
mencing 1949 and ending 1974. Redeemizble from 1954 at 102 per cent. 
Interest payable March 31st and September 30th. Notes convertible 
between 1947 and 1952 into two 2s. ordinary for each £1 nominal of 
notes. Notes outstanding in 1952 redeemable by cumulative sinking 
fund, amount not stated, by 1977 at up to par. Company may redeem 
from 1957 at 102 per cent. Interest payable March 31st and Septem- 
ber 30th. Net assets available for debenture stock: £1,849,420. Noies 
are unsecured. Directors estimate profits: for 10 months to March 31, 
1947, will suffice for ordinary dividend of 15 per cent per annum ; for 
year ending March 31, 1948, at not less than {100,000 (before taxation) 
available for preference dividend ; 1949, sufficient to pay ordinary divi- 
dend of 6§ per cent, assuming full conversion of notes. Lists opened 
and closed Tuesday, December roth 


Montague L. Meyer (timber merchants)—Capital £462,500 18s.: 
£100,000 in 8 per cent cumulative first preference ; £250,000 in 4} 
per cent cumulative redeemable second preference ; £75,000 12s. 7} 
per cent non-cumulative 6s. preferred ; £37,500 6s. in Is. ordinary. 
Adjusted aggregate profits before income-tax, years ending within 
year to March 31, 1939, £113,827; 1945, £155,690 ; 1946, £137,025. 
Ordinary dividend 1946: 100 percent. Assets statement at March 31, 
1946: Fixed assets, £259,475; current assets, £688,872; net current 
assets, £374,563; net proceeds of issue (after deducting {£120,000 
purchase price of new subsidiary), £129,c00. Issue of 250.000 44 per 
cent £1 cumulative redeemable second preference at 21s. Redeemable 
in 1971, or at the company’s option after 1956, at 22s. Lists opened 
and closed December 13th. 


United Whalers.—Capital £912,500: {£500,000 in § per cent £1 
cumulative participating redeemable preference and {412,500 in {1 
ordinary. Preference participate up to a further 3 per cent. Redeem- 
able by purchase at or below 22s. 6d. or drawings at 22s. 6d.; drawings 
to commence January, 1949, at £50,000 annually. Redeemable at 23s. 
in or after 1953. Profits, before taxation, years ended July 31, 1939, 
Dr, £12,621 ; 1940, £108,651 ; 1946, £13,583 ; 1947, £341,405 esti- 
mated. Ordinary dividend 1946, 10 per cent. Issue to public of 
§00,000 preference at 21s. and to existing shareholders of 137.500 
ordinary at £2. Lists opened and closed December 12th. 


OFFER FOR SALE 


Percy E. Fisher (leather producers).—Capital £65,000: £32,500 in 
7 per cent rs. cumulative preference end £32,500 in Is. ordinary. 
Adjusted net profits, before all taxation, year ended June 30, 1939, 
£5,738 ; 1945, £18,431 ; 1946, £31,728. Directors propose interim of 
20 per cent in January, 1947, and forecast final of not less than 25 per 
cent. Assets statement as at June 30, 1946: Fixed assets, as valued 
August 23, 1946, £70,400 ; current assets, £78,805 ; net current assets, 
£33,357. Whitehead Industrial Trust purchase 600,000 Is. ordinary 
at net cost 6s. $d. and offer them at 6s. 6d. Lists opened and closed 
Monday, December 9th. 


W. Wood and Son (travel goods).—Capital £100,000, all in 2s. 
ordinary. Adjusted group profits, before taxation: 1939, £23,552; 
1945, £39,119 ; 1946, estimated at not less than £60,000. Directors 
forecast dividend of 32} per cent. Assets statement as at May 31, 
1945: Fixed assets, £71,855; current assets, £133,625; net current 
assets, £46,276 ; net Poses of issue, £24,694. EPT refund, £14,039. 
Federated Trust and Finance Corporation purchase 500,000 ordinary 
at average net cost 12s. 1.32d. and offer them at 12s. 6d. Lists opened 
and closed December 12th. 


Combined Egyptian Mills.—Capital £2,882,056: £598,675 in 5 per 
cent non-cumulative participating preference end £2,283,381 in {1 
ordinary. Loan capital: £1,528,919 5} per cent mortgage income 
debenture stock ; also outstanding £3,076,547 6} per cent first mort- 
gage debenture stock and £940,580 5} per cent mortgage income 
debenture stock as security for advances of £3,852,444. Issue of 
£2,§00,000 3} per cent first mortgage debenture stock 1982 at {£100 
per cent. Application to deal being made in London and Manchester. 
Interest payable March 31st and September 3oth. Fixed assets, 
£7,095,498. Redeemable by 14 per cent accumulative sinking fund 
by purchase at or under par of by drawings at par commencing 
1947. Company may redeem at 102 per cent between 1962-1066 
and at varying premiums up to 1976 or at par from 1977 to 1982 


nore eerstn cage 3 pe 


SE ee 
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(latest date for ment). Proceeds of issues-plus company’s cash 
resources (totalling £2,678,896) will repay advances of £3,852,444 and 
debentures held as securities will be cancelled. List opened and 
closed December 13th. 


Lilford and Associated Weavers (cotton and rayon).—Capital 
£107,718, all in 2s. ordinary. Combined adjusted profits, before any 
taxation: 1938-39, £10,822; 1945-46, £108,594; current_trading 
results substantially in excess of those for previous year. Directors 
forecast dividend of 25 per cent. Assets statement based on 1946 
balance-sheets: Fixed assets, £37,173; current assets, £249,657 ; net 
current assets, £59,557; EPT refund, £26,885 ; attrioutable to out- 
side shareholders, £6,294; net proceeds of issue, £40,248. Robert 
Benson and Co. purchase 732,789 shares at net cost 8s. and offer for 
sale 700,000 at 8s. 3d. Lists opened and closed December 13th. 


OFFER TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Wiggins, Teape (paper manufacturers).—Issue of 415,991 7 per cent 
£1 cumulative preference at 37s. 6d. and 250,000 £1 ordinary at 67s. 
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7 Close Ciase ~~ .* flogeC Cc 
Dec. Dec. | 3. Commercial Dec. Dec en 
1. Railreads 4 un and industrial 4 1 i 
Atlentic Coast... . tI a — . 52gxd 55k Int Paper Soe: 49fxd 5 

. Pacific ... mscose.... Liggett rs 

Gt. Ntho. Pi... 49 | Anaconda... 40 mi 2 ma 
N.Y. Central . 19 Beth. Steel..... 93, Nat. Distillers.. 21, 2; 
Pennsylvania a Briggs Mig. .... 32 Nat. Steel...... 8. os 
Southern ...... 41} Celanese 21 Phelps Dodge .. 39) 594 
Chrysler ....... 884 | Proct.Gamble.. 53° 5 
ote. ean. 163 18 | Sears Roebuck.. 3} 3 
Amer, Tel. ..... 2665 16 Eastman 2214 224 Shell Union .. 29}xd 3) 
Int. Telephone.. 16 I Gen. E 37 Std. Oil NJ. 66 69 
Pacific t... 61 Gen. Motors 20th Cen. Fox.. 39 33) 
sGas... 91 Inland Steel U.S. Steel... .. T1p 734 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 34 Int. " xe 76 West’ house E... 23§ 254 
W. Union Tel... 20} 20 Inter. Nickel... 32, Woolworth. .... 46h 48} 


Four Main Line Rattway CoMPANIES AND Lonpon Passencey 
Transport Boarp (Including Joint Lines) 
RETURN OF TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 








404,002 preference offered to preference stockholders registered Decem- 


ber 2nd in the proportion of two new for every £7 preference stock 


held. Ordinary stockholders registered December 2nd offered 240,714 
ordinary, one new for every £7 ordinary stock held. Balances offered 





Four Weeks ended December 1, 1946 





| 1945 | 1946 





Increase | Decrease 













to employees. Proceeds mainly for subscription in cash at par for | Passenger, etc., Receipts......... 000 13.4, 000 = 

Sey ee een Se ee aE <r ag #311000 | 237,000 8 
BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION ~~ ——_{ Torat Trarric Recerrts ....... 25,959,000 | 2,239,000 

rt conan and Sons — weavers).—Capital £200,000, Aggregate for 48 weeks 

in §s. ordinary. Application to being made in London and : 

Glasgow. Adjusted net profits, before income-tax, years ended Sennett, teetete 113,458,000 19 162,000 ~ 16,291,000 

uae 30, 1939, £127,458 ; Ams: £169,704 ; — £219,448. Divi- | Coal & Coke Receipts ........... 44,785 000 | 46,532,000 1,747,000 | = 

d 1946: 55 per cent. Assets statement at June 30, 1946: Fixed | 4,15, Tearric Recerts "352,776,000 | 330,618,000|. .... 22,5800 

assets, £350,450; current assets, £740,653; met current assets, So = 9g Sa ae eee 

£293,633 ; reserves, etc., £444,083. «=< er ee oe Cogn ee 





Peninsula and Oriental.—Net earnings of 
1945-46 by the parent company’s fleet, which 
consisted of 18 ships of 276,832 $ tons 
at September 30, 1946, fell from {1,322,648 
to Lt,na0 Rag, Oe other receipts were little 
changed. financial position remains 
extremely strong, the existing fleet standing 
in the balance sheet at only £2,110,781, or 
less than £8 per gross ton. Towards the 
reconstitution of the fleet eight vessels are 
building of 103,000 gross tons, and the 
tonnage replacement reserve amounts to 
£9,633,374. Group assets are given, corre- 
sponding broadly to the position at the 
end of 1945; these disclose that the cost of 
ships in service and building had been 
written down from £56} million to below 
£154, or at a rate well in excess of the 
§ per cent annual standard depreciation. 


Years to September 30th, 


1939 1945 1946 
, ; 4 £ £ 

Earnings and Divs. :— 

Fleet earnings ...... 1,381,281 1,380,313 1,270,823 

Total profits ........ 2,383,139 2,441,331 2,311,338 

Depreciation ........ 985,000 790,000 719,000 

Administration, etc... 574,279. 149,919 200,000 

RRR ..ccomnemen« nan 494,574 249 604 

Debentures ......... 371,920 152,684 150,088 

Preferred divs. (gross) 152,000 152,000 152,000 
Deferred Stock :— 

DE. . ckdivcnkn at 299, 702,354 840,646 

POON cnc. Set svete 298,515 459,252 551,102 

| yy ee ee ee 6-5 20-6 23-4 

| RRS ee 6} 10 12 

RE Fan ea 250,000 300,000 

Carry forward ....... *164,797 +180,149 169,693 
Bal. Sheet Analysis :— 

Cost of fleet ..0....4.. 24,307,342 13,953,825 15,024,132 

Fixed assets......... 8,540,579 2,847,792 3,536,993 


Trade investments ... 7,286,710 10,412,366 10,769,552 


Invests. at market value 6,157,728 17,012,576 17,702,491 


Current assets... .. 7,441,605 19,275,954 19,703,857 
Net current assets ... 3,553,096 14,595,500 14,293,079 
ROGUE 3 5 occ s: aces 7,632,518 7,632,518 7,632,518 
Group Tonnage ...... 038,446 3 1,591,653 


+After £4,481 provision for losses written back. 
* After Se on sale of ships and {216,090 loss 
on investments including £192,902 income tax recredit. 


As part of the fleets remain under requi- 
sition as trocpers and as the long-term 
relationship between air and sea transport 
is unresolved, uncertainties exist. The con- 
servative P. and QO. directorate will have to 
reconcile themselves to the principles of 
disclosure laid down in the new Companies 
Bill. But there is little doubt that fully 
consolidated accounts would reveal an even 
_ stronger position than is shown by the latest 


COMPANY NOTES 


Combined Egyptian Mills.— Although 


eepodt:: ta ape high costs of building, 

which justify the directors in holding huge profit margins have not been increased to 
investment portfolios—the group’s holding in — 

1945 were worth {£60 million—the deferred offset all additional wage payments, the profits 


units, quoted at 70s. 6d. to yield 
£3 8s. 1d. per cent are reasonably valued. 


& 


Joseph Lucas.—Profits in the year to 
July 31, 1946, fell slightly from the high 
level of the previous year. Transition 
problems arising from the change-over from 
Government work to serving the motor car, 
heavy motor and aircraft industries were’ 
aggravated by shortages of material and of 
labour in the Birmingham area. The change- 
over, including re-equipment and decentrali- 
sation of production to Burnley, South Wales 
and Rochester, has now been successfully 
accomplished. Unfortunately the directors 
have decided that even at the end of the 
year, conditions were too abnormal to justify 
the production of consolidated accounts. In 
view of the lack of a true profits figure, struck 
before taxation and contingency provisions, 
it is impossible to discover if the recurrent 
reserve appropriations are justified by an 
increasing return on 
employed in the business. 
comings in the accounts will be rectified 
on the passing of the new Companies Bill. 


Years to end July 
9 1945 


of this cotton-spinning group improved sub- 
stantially during the year ended September 
28, 1946. The mills worked at 55.02 per cent 
of capacity as compared with 46.27 per cent 
the previous year. Ten years ago the debit 
balance carried forward stood at £1,274,159, 
but this has now been transformed into a 
credit of £239,894. The issue of {2,500,000 
34 first mortgage debenture stock which 
together with the company’s cash resources 
will be used to repay advances amounting 
to £3,852,444 wili result in a substantial 
saving of interest. 


Years to September, 


1944 1945 146 
£ é £ 
Earnings and Divs. :-— s 
i souceedss 364,779 320,979 441,810 
.. 120,402 112,682 115,419 
Directors’ fees, etc... . 5,445 5,219 5,218 
Cotton Board levy ... 8,502 6,925 1,241 
War damage insur... . *8,936 3,683 Nil 
Staff i etc., 
: y died ii2.2.....2 10,000 10,000 ~=—10,00 
the effective capital Taxation hnide éeirea 17,721 17,724 269% 
é preciation ........ 100,000 100,000 = 125,0% 
These short Available for inc. deb ld 
DUE: dhvevbennkee 103,773 64,746 —=—:156,020 
Carry forward ....... 9,128 83,874 259,83 


193 1946 Fixed assets, less depr. 7,251,875 7,152,149 7,095.4 
£ £ £ Subsidiary cos. ...... 64,753 64,872 18,99 
E sand Divs, :-— GE vtek  ¥indkos 936,222 1,012,755 998.179 
Total profits ........ 354,489 370,270 364,394 Current assets ....... 1,324,432 1,496,801 1,744.27. 
eee a warnoves! || 2 000- Me 00. -Saner Net current assets... "910,439 11,111.64 1.4540 
IES CEA ¥ . ? Bank, etc., advances 852,444 3,852,444 9,52+, 
Preference divs. ..... 9,523 6,924 7,271 Income deb. stock . .. 1528919 1,528,919 1,528,919 
Chien Sack Capital ..........4.. 2,882,056 2,882,056 2,882, 
Earned... 0.2.22... 227,957 297,346 290,456 * After deducting £10,000 provided previously. 
Paid .-..-.-.e6.0s +s 194,855 157,126 172,838 + Includes £10,000 = for War Damage Insurance 
fame ste cle 5 aa " if a4 ss not now required 
hens eewemy sto 5 . , » debenture 
Minion. 5.4. Xss a. . 50,000 100,000 100, t Secured by £3,076,547 64% first mortgage debe 
Carry forward. .).* 63,703 117,136 i3e'794 stock and {940,580 5} % mortgage income debenture st 
Bal. Sheet Analysis :-— ock round illion, and the 
Fixed assets......... 1,182,652 1,116,710 1,313,804 Se ee ene at SO, at 
Subsidiaries, ete... 885,361 1,582,607 21063,310 | COMsequent bank interest and insure” 
Current assets... .... 2,371,345 6,705,708 5,402,684 | charges are heavy. Prices of the company 
ca". assets ... ouoee ae bogs Securities have improved recently both 0° 
mites 2 "342.515 2,342,515 ; " 
Free reserves... ...- 815,703 1.517.136 Tes 154 the repayment scheme and the Government? 


Prospects depend on how successful the 
motor industry is in expanding its market, 
now curtailed by car prices and taxation. 
The £1 shdres are currently quoted at 88s. 
to yield £3 8s. 2d. per cent. . 


to the cotton-spinning industry: 

54 per cent income debenture stock no¥ 
stands at 954 the 5 per cent non-cumulative 
participating preference at 19s., and the 4! 
ordinary shares at 17s. These stocks 3° 
receiving no payments. 
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441,310 
115,419 
5,218 
7,247 
Nil 
10,00 
24,90 
125,000 


156,020 
259,894 
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FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.— The banks’ decision to end the practice 
of window-dressing (discussed ina leading article on page 961) has 
naturally been an absorbing topic of discussion in Lombard Street 
this week but, with one exception, its market effects so far have been 
slight. In general, the market view is that the reduced flexibility in 
the cash policies of several of the banks is almost bound to produce 
sudden changes in short loan conditions so that reliance upon the 
“special buyer” may be more frequent than in the past, though 
naturally for much smaller sums than have generally been required 
in the window-dressing period of each month. 

The immediate effect arose from the fact that the largest of the 
banks has always maintained a true cash ratio of 10 per cent.; hence 
the standardisation of the ratio at 8 per cent. for the future left that 
bank with surplus balances. Saturday—the day following the banks’ 
announcement—happened to be a day of unaccustomed stringency, 
which thus presented this institution with a prompt opportunity of 
employing part of its surplus. Its lendings saved the market from 
seeking official aid. 

Treasury deposit receipt maturities were resumed this week—the 
actual total of £80 million was {10 million short of the nominal amount— 
so that the authorities also resumed borrowing, but the call was restricted 
to {70 million. The bill issue, however, had been raised to £170 million, 
so that the Treasury was due to receive a nominal {20 million on this 
account, but the market quota dropped sharply, trom 54 to 31 per 
cent., owing to heavy official applications which had the effect of raising 
the applications total to the fresh high level of {313-7 million. Money 
conditions during the week were dominated by the incidence of TDR 
and bill payments and maturities, but despite a heavy efflux of 
Christmas currency—totalling {22-5 million, or fractionally less than 
in the similar week of 1945—the market avoided recourse to the special 
buyer. Bankers’ balances, however, declined from {280 million to 
{266 million. There has been a moderate outlet for January and 
February bills at the banks. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevailed on Dec. 11, 1946 :— 


Bank rate, 2% ( from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
days, 43° ; Smonths, 4§% ; 4 months, %°% ; 6 months, &-%% ; Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
}-4°% ; 3 months, §-$§%. Day-to-day money, 4-3%. Short Loans, $-}%. Bank deposit 
rate, }°, (max.), Dissount houses, $% (max.). Fine trade bills, 3 months, 1-14% ; 4 months, 
1}-14% ; 6 months, 14-2$%. 

Exchange Rates.-——The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on Dec. 11 
1946. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange) :— 

United States. $ to £ (4-863) 4-02}-03} ; mail transfers, 4-02}-03}. 
(4-86}) 4-02-04; mail transfers, 4-02-04}. Switzerland. Francs to £ (25-22}) 17-34-36. 

Francs 479-70-480-30. Syria. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 14-47-50. 
19-98-20-02k. Helland. Fis. 10-68-70. Dutch East Indies. fis. 10-68-70. Dutch 
West Indies. Florins (12-11) 1-58-62. Belgium. Francs 176}-3. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. 
201-202k. Eseudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99- 80-100: 30. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04} Brazil. Cruz. 75-441l6cr. (buying). Uruguay. 
Pesos 7-209 (bilying). Manila. 8-10-15 pes. 

Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Offices. Spain. Pesetas 44-00. 

Free Market Rates.—The following rates prevailed on Dec. 11, 1946 :— 

Piastres (974) 978-8. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 174-1844. fan. Ri. 128- 
10. Hong Kong. 1/24-1/34. Singapore. 2/44-2/44. 

Special Accounts are in foice tor Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay for which no rate of 

exchange is quoted in 


Canada. $ to { 


f 


i 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


6, 7 9. 10, 11, 




















946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Cables :— Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London:...6s. 0.05 dee 0548 403§ 4024§ | 40298§ | 40248 | 402488 | 40238 
Montreal, 555055 u5cc% 96-125 | 96-000 | 96-000 | 96-000 | 96-000 | 96-000 | 95-950 
SON ih wales 28-82} | 27-75t | 27-82}+, 27-75t | 27-70t | 28.05¢ | 27-85t 
Buenos Aires ......... 24-49 | 24-50t | 24-49 | 24-49t | 24-49T | 24-44% | 24-40* 
Rio de Janeiro........ 5-41 | 5-41 | 5-41 | 5-41 | 5-41 | S41 | 5°41 
OR... 5. eS. has 4-05 4-05 | 4:05 | 4:05 | 4:05 | 4:05 | 4-05 
Barcelona ............ 9-25* | 9-25 | 9-25% | 9-25% | 9-25* | 9-25* | 9-25 
Stockholm..........4. 27-83 | 27-83 | 27-83 | 27-83 | 27-83 | 27°83 | 27-83 
eaphhreeeraees 2-289* 2-289, 2-289") 2°28%* 2-288*) 2-288 2-288 
Paris er 0-844) 0-84; 0-84) 0-84) 0-844) 084% 
ra 
+ Free Rate. § Basic. 
CLEARING BANKS COMPA.. [IVE FIGURES 
(£ million) 












Nov. 
946 








Capital ‘ : 145-7 | 145-7] 145-7 
Keene HOE WOes sasaseres 144-0 os ioe | 163-0 | 180-8 
‘ ces, ee eee z “ 1-1 
Notes in ciculation............ 1-3 1-2 1-1 1-1 
Current, deposit and other ac- 
MMS. cenceeeseait sis byes aS 
Total liabilities. ..... 2.2... “9 | 5,706-7 | 5,830°1 
Cash 552-7 | 556-6 | 573-8 


transit ..., 161-3 | 8-5) i058 

wer hh gids wg 14 279-8 | 311-8 323-8 

Mone me Tee ah ernest 404-7 ae sae 
TSS eee esanesavarecs 671-0 ,6 . ‘ ° 

Teeasury deposit receipts estes 393-0 Fr : a 
Mt alah aan er 921-2 j . ° 

lavestmente affiliated banks . . ee ee 

Cover for acceptances, premises. 
etc. 159-0 190-0* 204-3* 201-8* 204-0 221-9 








6,051-8 | 5,416-5 | 5,507-6 5,609-0 | 5,706-7 + 959"2 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—On 
December 9th the crops component rose from 160.4 (revised figure) 
to 161.3. During the week ended December 1cth the raw materials 
oeeeets remained unchanged at 286.0 and the total index rose 
to 218.4. 

UNIVERSITY NUMBERS 


TotaL NUMBER OF FULL-TIME UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
Answer in Hansard, November 28th, 1946 





Autumn Term, 
1946-47 







Institution 





| 
Men Women 
{ 





Birmingham University 
Bristol University... 6... 6.0.0 <ceve 
Cambridge University* 
Durham University ..............206 
Exeter University College 
Hull University College 
LOG MINOTEEY 4s... 2 xn cabebecccses 
Leicester University College 
Liverpool University 
London University. .............008. 
Manchester University .............. 
Manchester College of Technology..... 
Nottingham University College....... 
Oxford Univeraity . . 0. ib iccees 
Reading University 
Sheffield University... 52... ..20-.0¢0 
Southampton University College...... 
Aberystwyth University College ...... 
Bangor University College ..........- 
Cardiff University College............ 
Swansea University College .......... 
Welsh National School of Medicine... . 
Aberdeen University ...............- 
Edinburgh University ..........-..+- 
Glasgow University ................. 
Glasgow Royal Technical College ..... 
St. Andrew’s University (including 

Dundee University College)........ 


eee wee nee 


ee ee 





* Excludes approximately 500 graduates. , 
Of the 66,000 full-time students during the present term, approximately 20,500 are 
reading Pure or Applied Science. . 


PRINCIPAL MARKETS FOR BRITISH EXPORTS 


Order of Importance 


Third Second 
Country Quarter Quarter Second 
1946 1946 Quarter 1938 
1946 
£ mill. £ mill. 
L British India 21-0 19-0 1 3 
2. Union of South Africa 19-0 16-4 2 1 
3. 14-7 12-6 4 10 
4. 14-0 14:2 3 2 
5. Eire 9-2 9-4 6 7 
6. United States of America... 8-7 8-9 7 6 
7. ada 8-3 7-2 9 4 
8. 8-2 7:3 8 12 
9. 7-3 6-0 12 4 
10. 6-9 10-5 5 ll 
11. 6-5 6-6 10 l7 
12. 6-2 3-8 18 5 










‘ . a. ¥ d. 
Reena ; ; Ff : Ff 
hives acedccevecueeenen 0 11 11 
Thin Flank.....cccccccsccoe 0 0 6 0 6 
Mutton, British— 
+ delice anoaaeeigiseaucleslati=R 1 & 1 8 
Breast ...... Seocas coccgees 0 08 0 8 
Mutton, frozen— 
eteeweeeeee eeeeeeeeeee : : 2 : 
B t eeereereee were eeereeee 
ae ictal iedhandeaii aosanal 1 1 103 1 103 
Fish eeereererer eee er eenee eeeeereee eee eer 
Fleet er 6B oemsty vespee ; 2 : 2 : 
Fils ceeensgeereca cork ah ciiA 210 2 io 
Si (gTAN.) ..cccccccccceccces 
Milk (per Gt.) ccrccsccccceadees : 09 09 
peed ees eect ey Pa Fp ee 1 6 
Cheese ....... Sedehbes e kendhee 0 : ; : : 
Margarine, special...........+++ 
vag? MAGUS ce coached : 0 5 0 § 
Eggs, fresh feach)...... weecebes 0 0 0 i 
Potatoes (per 7-ID.) ........eeee 0 0 & 0 





Index all foods weighted (July, 
1914=100)........... sendin 





Source: Ministry »/ Labow Caszelte 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Dec, 7, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was {£39,908,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £77,943,000, and 
issues to sinking funds £430,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
10,271,934, the deficit accrued since April lst 
is £554,362,020 against {1,954,569,884 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


CRDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE _ 


ret Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
({ thousands) 








Esti- : ; o } 
Revenue | mate, — i Week Week 
to A j ended ended 
me |S |S. | 
1945 | 1946 | 2945 | 1946 


Ogpixary 
REVENUE 


; — i —- 
Income Tax. 1211000] 579,277 499,318] 5,446 6,280 
Ser-Ge. <0 0b = +. | 80 15,119 shee 770; 800 


Estate, etc., Duties, 140, 80,089, 98,549, 2,293 2,500 
Sia & sek cd | 29, 15,844, 23,244 200, 574 
Ie ocavabe | 305 24498 24,517| 953 520 
EOT......0-s60 > 310886 247,829 8,421 8,500 
Other Ialand Rev. 1, 141 a ee 
Co initia ha pand et dill 
Total Inland Rev. 1686000) 1025854 914,347) 18,083 18,874 
Customs. ........ | 595,000, 392,791 417,284 12,157 12,561 
acl «oe cosbcca | $92,000} 371,000 397,000, 2.595 4,100 








Total Customs &) 
Pee /1187000) 763,791) 814,284, 14,752, 16,661 


j a 
Motor Duties ....} 45, 











11,7 12,82 133; 184 
Surplus War Stores, 150, one 87,201)... eos 
Surplus Receipts, i 

trom Trading ..| 50, ose 30,000; oe eos 
Post Office (Net! 

Receipts) ..... nm ao )800; ave 350 
Wireless Licences; 5,300) 2,8 5,270; a0 ose 
Crowa Lands ....| 1,000: 650, 650, ... —_— 
Receipts from { | | 

Sundry loans ..! 15,000; 6,331) 32,200 ben 168 
Miscell. Receipts. .| 22,000) 53,654 28,878! 621) 3,671 


Total Ord. Rev. . .'3161300 1864887 1920508 33,589. 39,998 

Sece-Batancine | 

Post Office ......| 120,900 80,000 83,100 2,100; 1,900 

Income Tax on | 
E.P.T. Refunds ae --. | 130,800)... 1,187 


a i | a eee 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 


























Esti. |— -—__-_—_-- - ——— - 

Expenditure mate, Agel nee Week | Week 

| its to ended | ended 

Dec. Dec. 7 = 

| 1945 | agg | 1945 | 1946 

Orpinary | _ Ry Es ee | oe ae 
EXPENDITURE | | j | 
Int. & Man. off | 

Nat, Debt. ....| 490,000 322,386, 344,581; 8,241, 32,747 
Payaeats to Ni ; | i 

Ireland........ | 20,000 6,662 11,986 425 696 

Nat. Land Fund ./ 50,000, ... | 50,000!) ... we 

Other Cons. Fund; j j i 
Services. ...... | .. | 4531! 4004 20 

{ ; 1 enmity i anesdines 

Web ck. kot "568,000 333,579 410,571 3.077 33,443 

Supply Services . - 5518917 5475918 2054027, 91,100 44,500 

Wetel ivcdivedess | 3886917 3809498 2464598 99,777, 77,943 





' 





Secr-BaLaNncinc | } 
P.O. & Brdcasting 120,900, 80,000) 83,100, 2,100 1,900 
Income Tax on! j | 
E.P.T. Refunds... | ... | 130,800 ... | 1,187 
| denresseeaesinnmcinal ! 
Total ....... ase |4007817 3889496 2678498 101877} 81,030 
A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Kevenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£70,597 to £2,837,995, the other operations 
for the week imcreased the gross National 
Debt by £45,054,817 to £24,685 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
P.O. aad ae Ride aves oa Ci Genend dleke cs 450 
E.P.T. Ref banca Re dbase ds 09 08 cats Cees Poe ic 1,450 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4(1) 59 
Locai Authorities Loans Act, 1945, Section 3(1).... og 

















War Damage: Board of Trade............... sot F 
War Damage : War Damage Commission ......... 1,000 
Finance Act, 1946, Section 26(7): Post-War Credits 816 
6,975 
NET RECEIPTS ¢ thousands) 
Tithe Act, 1936, Section 26 ... oS ccsccccsccccces 315 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Week ending December 7, 1946 
(£000's) 

Net Receipts Net RepaYMENTS 
Tebeduey Bik. . 3,764 3%, Defence Bonds *5,753 

Nat. Savings Certs. 550 23%, Nat. War Bds. 
24% Defence Bds.. 4,505 1945-47...... se 
24°, Treas. Stock - 11,950 | 3% Term. Annuities 1,053 
Ways and Means Tax Reserve Certs. 3,525 





Advances ...... 3,700 Other Debt :— 
Internal ....... 41 
External... 1,994 
57,469 12.414 


* Including £5,079,000 paid off on maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 





(4 mullions) 
Ways and 
— Means Trea- 
Advances my ae 
er iL cdieenic posits ing 
Ten- Public | of by | Debt 


i 
1945 
Dec. 8 |1820-0| 2353-6] 621-4, ... | 1770-5) 6565 5 











1 i 
Sept. 7 1950-0) 2522-7| 418-1 | 20-0 | 1692+5| 6603-3 
w 14 |1950-0) 2508-1) 439-4 | 1.5 | 1734-5) 6635-5 
w 21 |1950-0) 2541-7) 438-5 |... | 1798-0) 6728-2 
. 30 1950-0 2577-0| 422-4) ..._ | 1779-0) 6728-4 
Oct. 5 |1960-0; 2541-9) 460-5 13-5 | 1773-5 | 6749°4 
» 12 |1980-0) 2535-5} 462-7 | 14-8 | 1775-0) 6768-0 
» 19 |2000-0) 2550-6) 430-4} 9-0 | 1764-5| 6754-5 
» 26 |2020-0) 2532-2) 425-3 | ... | 1743-0) 6720-5 
Nov. 2 |2030-0| 2505-5) 462-5 | 1743.0! 6741-1 
. 9 2040-0, 2479-0) 426.6 | ... | 1743-0) 6688-5 
. 26 (2050-0, 2464-4 405-7] ... | 1743-0) 0663-1 
oy | 2060-0 2481-5; 392°4 | w. | 1742-5) 6676-4 
» 30 |2070-0) 2460-5) 372-4] ase tenes) 0645-4 
Dec 7 (2080-0) 2487-3] 376-1] ... | 1742-5) 6685-9 
} i j 
TREASURY BILLS ) 
(4 millions) 
Amount | Average i Per 
sk re ea Rate | Cent. 
Date ot | l | of Allot- | Allotted 
Tender | i ment |; at 
Otteced APH a notted! | Min. 
| % | Rate 
i | 
1945 | 
Dec 1 130-0 | 221-0 | 130-0 9 11-30 3% 
Sept. 6 | 150-0 | 289-3 | 150-0} 10 2-04 31 
, 23 | 150-0 | 299-5 | 150-0! 10 2-06 3» 
" 20) 150-0 | 269-2 | 150-0| 10 2-62 40 
., 27! 160-0! 269-6 | 160-0} 10 1-29 41 
Oct. 4 | 170-0} 282-5] 170-0] 10 1-58 43 
. db} 170-0 | 273-4} 170-0] 10 1-61 51 
"18 | 170-0 | 276-2 | 170-0} 10 1-70 50 
” 25 | 170-0 | 262-4! 160-0] 10 2-03 52 
Nov 1 | 160-0} 290-9| 160-0] 10 1-37 39 
. 8} 160-0 | 293-4 | 160-0} 10 1-32 3 
» 45 | 160-0 | 282-2 | 160-0} 20 1-69 45 
" 22, 160-0! 272-9! 160-0] 10 1-67 6 
. 29, 160-0 | 258-5 | 160-0} 10 0-62 54 
Dec. 6 170-0 | 313-7| 170-0} 9 11-25 31 


On Dec. '6 applications for bills to be paid on Monday 
were accepted at £99 17s. 7d. and above in full. Applica- 
tions at £99 17s. 6d. for bills to be paid on Tuesday 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday were accepted 
as to about 31 per cent. of the amount applied for and 
applications at higher prices were accepted in full. £170 
million of Treasury Bills are being offered for Dec. 13. For 
the week ended Dec. 14 the’ Banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits of a maximum of {70 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 24% BOND 


SUBSCRIPTION 
( thousands) 
w 44% | w | " 
ak N.S.C Debate ae NSC. Delace 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
DECEMBER 11, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... dis 100 
In Circln, ... 1398,213,078] Other Govt. 2 
In Bankg. De- Securities... 1438,110,525 
partment .. 52,034,755 | Other Secs... 866,79] 
Silver Coin .., 7,584 
Amt. of Fd 
ssue ....... 1450,000, 
Gold Coin an oe 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine). .... 247,833 
1450, 247,833 1450,247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... . 250,453,348 
Rest........ Other Secs. : 


: ° 3,462,509 
Public Deps.*. 14,869,375} Discounts and 
— Advances... 97,233,393 








Other : Securities.... 16,397,742 
Bankers..... 565,1 ——-- 
Other Accts... 56,447,627 43,631,135 

— — | Notes........ 52,034,755 
322,012,814] Gold & Silver 

Coin........ 1,198,460 

354,897,698 354,897,698 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National ad Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSI3 
ionneaeeaencaenanenTE-lbe~eised-— 


1945 | 1946 

Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec, 

12, 21, 4, 11, 
| 


Issue Dept. : oe 2 i 
Notes im circulation .,... {1359-5 1366 -0 1375-7 1398-2 
Notes in banking depart- | | 


| 

MONE: dui 0 055. A866 coe + 40-7 34-2) 24-6 52:0 
Government debt © and | | | 

securities® ........... \1399- 31599: 1,1599-1 1449-1 
Other securities ........ 0-7 OF O 0-9 

S siiee sieaiie selene 0-2, 0-2 0-2 0:2 
Valued at s, per fine oz. | 172/3 172/3, 172/3 172/3 
Banking| Dept. : } | 
posits : } 

BIER cots cin ach tnt cp eter 20-6, 10-1 9-8 149 
TORUS oo noc dun beans 217-1, 310-1 279-6 265-6 
I a a rs ae an ale 157-2 56-3 54-1 56-4 
IN  cktcm ceaet ots oes 294-9 376-5 343-5 336-9 

Dereshes soci S i ie ea a'e's } } 
Government............ 239-2 309-6 298-5 258-0 
Discounts, ete. ......... 18-4 25-3 20-8 27-2 
DOR ui «6d ee Pides 0 14-1 24-3, 16-6 16-4 
DOE ib swe Fea u bee’ 271-7; 359-2; 335-9 W1-6 

Banking dept. res. ........ 41-1) 35-3 25-7, 55-2 

eo 0 o 0 
‘oO i /2 so 9 
“ Proportion "............ 13-9 9-3 7-4 15-8 


* Government debt is {11,015,100 ; capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,350 million to £1,400 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 
£& thousands 


Week Aggregate 





Peeeeeesenccesere 98 3 : 
mittee ea ee S 
OOis asic sec cEeeess 9 0 139 : 
0 0 


LLowccescccscscccee 100 


Dec. Guta bocce Godtiiesdes 
: 
co 


Total liat 
Reserve I 
Bank 


Monetary 
I ay 
Money in 
lreasury 


CE 


Gold 4 
Brit. Gov 
Sterling | 


Notes in 


‘om, | Ba 
Balanees 

Banks 
Items in 
Money a 
bills Dis 
I reasury 
Investmn 
Advance: 
Liabilitie 
Bank Pr 
lavestme 


Ratio of 


apital | 
Reserve 
current, 
Acceptat 
Notes in 


The t 
Approxi 








9,100 
),525 
791 
1584 
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833 
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3,393 
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4,755 
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ERSEAS BAN = 
OV K BANK OF FRANCE BANK OF CANADA 
RETURNS Million Francs Million Can. $° 
ee nena on Can. $’s 
US FEDERAL RESERVE = a ° . 
’ 
Million $’s ASSETS 1945 1946 7% te Dec. Nov. Nov. Dee 
ee Se eT j Gold eeees ttt ewe weeee 65,152! 94,817 94 817 94.817 5, 20, 27, 4, ? 
12 US.F.R. Baxxs Dec. Nov. | Nov. Dec. Private discounts and! j Res , , = veeuat 1945 | 1946 | 1946 1946 
RESOURCES 6, 21, 29, 5, advances ........... | 47,283 102,313! 100 eserve : Gold? ....... an nae ove ous 
Gold certifs. on hand and due| 1945 1946 | 1946 | 1946 Advances to State:— | — [aa A. | eee | 161-78} 0-94) 0-94) 0-94 
from Treasury ...... Seon 47,127 17,514) 17,529 17,521 ae Seb ies ss 3 | 490,506 541,350) 542,250' 540,950 Securities ......... 0... 1819-78 1884-05 1897-33 1884-91 
‘otal TESETVES ....005 weer of dey 310; Jn occupation costs.) 426, ‘ | 
roa cash sean seek coos] — 227 me r 32 Ose (6) Treasury advances .| NN “55900 +r. 800) +5500 LIABILITIES 
otal U.S. Govt. secs. ..... | 23,525) 23,5221 23,682) 23,888 (c) Fixed advances*...| 64,506, 59,450, 59,450 59,450 Note circulation ....... 1116 -60'1365- 36 1162-0 (1164-14 
Total loans and secs. .......| 23,872| 23,853) 23,966 241134 bo Deposits : Dom. Govt...| 160-99, 84-16 52-03' 48-74 
Total resources ..... weeees+| 44,152) 45,305) 45,104 45,302 si LIABILITIES } | Chartered banks ....... | a+ 39) 531-03; 571-00 565-56 
LIABILITIES : NOLES «ose s sees cess sss 545,795, 699,571) 696,011) 704,796 baci D5) Foe 
ie ci MOR ok vs ha ck ca ce : : 4 Se eres 
Fx gob fe ee. seeeeees “= ~—s ae 24,844 ts Cows. eee ao ee wee a t Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
tak Tes, dep. ss ......,| 16,241] 16,098] 16,131 16,222 |) Other accounts |;1:) 46,643, 55,796 ann a Le ee ee ee 
Govt. deposits... ..ccseeeee 8| 633; 665 ‘679 emia | 
Total deposits te eeeeeeeeeee 17,553) 17,752) 17,749) 17,818 * Including obligations of the State relating to the Bank AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH— 
Total ng sesewesenees de.152 aaael - <4 —— of Belgium's Gold deposit—5,003 (1946), 5,003 (1945) 
leserve TatiO.....ssecceees \42-6° -1% 43°19 -g° es ; 
Name AND TREASURY in " ota ieee ammee CENTRAL BANK 
RESOURCES | RAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Monetary gold stock........ 20,029} 20,541) 20,469, 20,477 Milli Million £A’s 
Jreasury & bank currency ..| 4,50 4,548) 4,548 4,550 - on paper pesos 
LIABILITIES 1 oe. 2. ae ay ae i A230 eerer pea Se ee pe eee ee Ee eee renee 
Money in cireulation........ 28,279, 28,689) 28,815 28,906 sept. | S 
Treasury cash and dep. ..... 2,250 2,918) 21936 2,967 & wares we & te | hae | Hee 
| | | 30, | 31, | 15, | 30, 26, | 1, | 18, | 25, 
= ree ey ra en ee re Gold at h — | vo ise ca ae Gold BP xin broad sey teenies =. ae 
? NO 5 oca's ss we cise , »2 : old a alances abroad...) *78\222-36|215-52:'218-13 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND Other gold and for. exch.... -| 3,274 4,822 4,881; 4,871 Australian coin ............ 2-88) 3-77 3-71; 3-66 
Million £’s Non Int. Govt. bonds....... | 86; 139139, 139 Govt. and other securities. . ..410-57/383-11,378-87/374- 37 
Sn een nensiki ee < | N Nov Tk Treasury bonds ........... ron 727 127; 727 Other agsets..........0200. 12-71, 6:27, 7-7 6-01 
Dec. ov. v. | Nov. | 
1, |} 16 | 23, | 30, LIABILITIES | LriaBiLitiEs | | 
ee ASSETS iis | 1946 | 196 | 16 eal een. zens | _— — _ — a eon h hes «ir '190-46198- 18 198-18/198-18 
Gold ....+-++2- pearecceees }; 2: *65, 2-65, 2- sposits : Government ..... \ { rading bank deposits...... | | | 
Brit. Govt. securities ....... | 33-86) 35-79) 36-04 36-29 ; OWNS. 3... os ance | 1,631) 1,433 1,309) 1,267 (a) Special accounts...... |230-69|257 - 86 258-07 259-18 
Sterling balances. .......... 1-34 1:53) 13%) 1-46 Certs. of participation...... | 174 2 a 2 (b) Other accounts.. ..../ 27°07) 21-53) 25-69 23-74 
_ _ Lrasriities . | Reserve ratio.............. 86-8°%) 101% 104%} 106° Other liabilities ............ 139-41 127-65 113-61.110-78 
Notes in circulation ..J.....| 37-97| 40-10) 40-14) 40-62 } | j i 





MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 









000’s omitted 
eT Pee Sete. a ee er. De ea pe oe ae MO OR ee NM ee a eee ee sey 
eR: s : : | National | West- | Williams 
Barclays District Glyn, Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National | ao ae : : 
NOVEMBER, 1946 Bank | Coutts | Bank | Mis | Bank | Bank | Bank | Bank |Provincial) minster | Deacon's) 4.0. 
Ltd. & Co. Ltd. & Co. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd Ltd Ltd. gate 
| Date | 26th | 28th | 27th | 20th | 19th | 27th 27th 26th 27th 28th 25th 


s ASSETS £ £ f fies £ £ é £ £ é £ 
oi, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England | 117,996 5,195 20,982 6,594 ; 101,208 25,863 | 126,492 995 72,034 80,649 10,417 573,825 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection on other 


Banks in Great Britain and Ireland ................. 38,719 2,681 6,638 2,680 33,349 8,869 | 35,863 359 24,473 27,899 5,124 186,654 
SURI OD UNE i oN ee le FE Sods ccasscseaseccess ats ose ese ca 9131 Se ane Su wel ct eh 9,131 
Money at Call and Short Notice ..............-e---ee0> 52,482 7,931 10,603 10,045 44,529 24,791 52,767 15,459 | 46,225 51,336 | 7,650 323,818 
BUD TMCOUING 3 Foes ecco cdceseeed Pins hawentedhes 122,730 2,000 15,307 1,371 | 104,367 14,111 | 127,815 855 | 52,410 51,486 | 4,599 497,051 
Ireasury Deposit Receipts ..............0.02 cece ee eeee 352,000 7,000 60,500 9,000 | 288,500 70,000 | 368,000 1,000 | 215,500 | 228,000 28,500 | 1,628,000 
MN hc ok oC PET 8s sro BEG oe < 0c'8 esc oete vcevene 279,214 18,317 65.629 | 21,802 | 271,797 61,038 | 284,044 29,506 | 153,449 | 194,318 30,969 | 1,410,083 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts ............. 193,731 9,656 27,065 | 12,978 | 147,700 45,114 | 213,757 15,982 | 149,220 | 125,993 13,989 | 955,185 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. | 28,133 1,446 4,706 | 5,287 | 34,536] 13,544 47,832 TOL | 19,646 | 21,579 3,406 120,816 
Bank Premises Account ...........0.cccsseceeeeescee 7,925 405} 1249 '695| 6,874] 2,862 | 8.465 397 | 6,561| 4841 #69 | 41,143 
lavestments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary Companies | 6,224 | oh | 3,873 oe 8,792 eve, 1 | 2538 2,993 | ads 24,396 








— peepepeeapensiieoemeeemnataess om a ee ~ a 


11,199,154 | 54,631 | 212,679 , 70,452 1,045,864 | 266,192 1,273,827 70,654 | 742,032 | 789,094 | 105,523 | 5,830,102 














Katio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other Accounts.... 10-32) 10-15) 10-39 | 10-42 | 10-28 | 10-58) 10-58 9-67 10-24 10-77 | 10-51 | 10-43 

=aeueee eee eee 4 en ee | ee eee ee Se eee ee Oe dmcnasens isasisings ee eee . - 

L 2 | 

apital Paid up ....... : _ a ed Haw Geegnes thee 1,060 | 15810/ 4160] 15,159) 1,500; 9,479/ 9,320 1,875 | 78,198 
Reeve ie rere Sie ode eo senes 850 | 11,000 | — 4,100 | 6158 | a | 9,479 | oa 330 grit . 62.473 
<urrent, Deposit and ot 63,255 | 984,508 | 244,368 1,195,678 160 | 703,428 | 748,856 14 ,502,513 
larpteant Upherdineets ca De Sad  ottm wie weeps ye 5,287 | 34.536 | 13,544 | 47,832 | 70L | 19,646 | 21,579 3,406 | 180,816 
Notes in Circulation. ...... FeRREES asthe MGtdbiae cine 2 ; oe con 10 20} . Ieee] wr... 1 w2 








70,452 (1,045,864 266,192 
j 


1,273,827 | 70,654 | 742,032 | 789,094 | 105,523 | 5,#30,102 
i 3 | Dem Ae | 


| 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 






























































TRA EALAND Colombia* market sight selling rate 175} pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Oct. 16, 1946. 
ee Ecuador* Official sight selling rate 13-50 sucres per U.S. $ on Oct. 7, 1946. : 
London on Australia and N.Z.* Australia and N.Z. on London Guatemala Se ~~ saree quetzal per U.S. $ including Central Bank Com- 
, EBB : ; Nicaragua* Official sight selling rate, 5-03§ cordobas per US. $ {excluding 5 per ceut. 
Buying Selling Buying | Selling rong 
ee ek eee crete iidicaitoasatengeiea as ax) Sept. 27, 1946. 
| tAus- El Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2-51 colones per $ on Oct. 8, 1946. 
Australia N.Z. tAwe- tN.Z.| {Australia | tN-Z.) aig 1N.Z. Venezueia* Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Sept. 25, 1945 
willie trails " Peru Sight selling rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on Oct. 5, 1946. 
it 1255 125 | 125 | 1243 125 124§ | 125g | 125 * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries 
Mail Mai | Mail | Mai Mail OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
(3) | eye Changed From To Changed From ko. 
“ght ...., 125§ | 125 | 124g | 12483) 12 123g4) 125} | 125_ , ye oO © ue 
wo daye ee ee | 12633) 124d | 12549) 12585, 1288) Amsterdam .... June 28, ’41 ‘3 2} Madrid ........ Dec. 1, '38 5 4 
ey 126%,) «+ at 1244 1244) 12348) 1252 | 12493, Athens ...... April 10°45 11 10 Montreal....... Feb. 8°44 2) Wb 
td 126%}... |... | 124m) 12338) 123f51 125%) 1248) | Reiprade....... Feb 1°35 64 5 | Oslo........... Jan. 9° 3 2h 
inc, s 3 7 : ae ota Ss wi I 56k < ok April 9°40 4 3 eae jan. 20,°45 13 13 
bcarat Uy aly alone ee a ee Jan. 16, °45 2 r Pretoria <<". June 241 3h 3 
9 F ee : Bucharest...... Sept. 17, 40 Rio de Jancire May . es 3} 
noe ae Ong oow Someta G~Lanten. 1 Any et Budapest»... aes 5 ikem... a ae 
J eer Nov.« 28, °35 3) 3 anne Sept. 16,40 6 5} 
SOUTH AFRICA ee. use 13, ‘36{ 4 4ha Stockholm iene Feb, g, ‘6 3 23 
Buying rates x London jor T.1.s and bills on South Africa are (per £100 sterling) £100) z J a "46 2 ob Pusich, oss cs Nov. 25,°% 2 i} 
or T-T.; (101% (sight); £10igs (30 days) ; 410158 (60 days); {10288 (90 days). For | Copenhagen... fin. 2%, , FS iene on oe 
Khodesia the 2 Ps 7 10128, £10144 and £102,8,%. Helsingfors. .... , 2B |e. 4 te 
Sell ag ew a seams ace £109), £5 if ae § ht bills are £100 for South | Lisbon......... Jan. 12,°44 3 2 | Wellington..... July 20,41 2 WY 
Nirca and 499) for Rhoda, Set eee N.Y. Fed. Res... Oct. 30,°42 4 je Dublin........ Oct. 26,399 4 3 
~ (a) For banks and credit institutions. (o) For private persons and firms. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA (c) The rate for advances secured by Government securities maturing or callable beyon i 
The tollowing rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to U.S. $. one year, and for discounts and advances secured by eligible paper remained at 
PProximate sterling rates can be calculated trom $-4 rate. 1 per cent. 
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COMPANY RESULTS (November 27, 








Company 






Aerated Bread Co........ccceeeereees 
Agar, Cross & Co........-.-eeeeeecere 
Argentine Southern Land Co. .... * 
Asquith (William) Limited....... > 
Associated Equipment Co. ........--++ 
Atkinsons Brewery 

Australian Mereantile, Land .......... 
Avon India Rubber Co. 
Bajoe Kidoel Rbr. .......s00e2 eee sees 
Barnsley Brewery Co... ....+-+--+-+++5 
Berger (Lewis) & SomS ....-00-e0056-> 
Berisford, S. & W.....cccccvcccvccess 
Birkenhead Brewery Co.........-+++++ 
Blackburn (Thomas) & Sons .......... 
British Benzol & Coal Dist..........+. 
British Electric Transformer ........-- 
Brockhouse, J... ...ccccccccessecreee 
Buntar Rbr. Estates ..........-.++++% 
Card Clothing & Belring 
Cargo Fleet Iron Co. ......-+-+++-+++5 
Central Province Ceylon Tea.........++ 
Cheltenham Original Brewery .......-- 
Cicely Rubber Estates .........++++++ 
Cleveland Bridge & Engineering 


Constable, Hart & Co. 

Coronet Brick Co. 
Crompton Parkinson, Ltd. 
Crittall Manufacturing Co. 
Daigety and Co. . 
Dancer & Hearne Bros.......++-+-+++ 
Dennis Bros. Limited .......+.+-+-+++ 
Deuchar (Robt.) Limited ...........-- 


ee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee 


June 30 
Aug. 15 


eee ereteerseee 


eee teres 
werent tenes 


sete e eee ee ee tee eee 


Dic tograph Telephones Limited ......- 
Djasinga Rbr. & Produce...........-- 
Dorman Long and Co 


Durian Sebatang Rbr............-+-+% 
Eastern Sumatra Rbr. Est. ........-.- 
East-Kent Road Car Co. 
East of Scotland Trust .............+ 
Elmshurst (Ceylon) Tea & Rbr. ....... 
Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering . 

Federated (Selangor) Rubber.......... 
Financial News Limited .............. 
Fortaum & Mason... .......e.eseee08 
Foster Clas, Ld. ... ssn nposcccsceuse 
General Ceylon Rubber & Tea......... 


Heenan & Froude Limited ........... 
Horrockses, Crewdson & Co. .......... 
illingworth, Morris & Co, ...........-. 
Industrial Newspapers Limited ....... 
Basten (5.3 -& Goi <:. ccnnniegs + sevenecs 
Jones (A.) and Sons Bootmakers....... 
Juru Estates Limited .............+.. 
Kalamazoo Limited...............+-. 
Khota Tampan Rbr........... piawke® 
Lactagoi Limited 
Lambert Brothers Limited............ 
v1 Rey rte 
Lillywhites Limited ................+. 
London Scottish American Trust ...... 
Loyds Retailers Ltd.................. 
Lucas (Joseph) Limited .............. 
Saunt Rhc, Heteies oo igs <6 0 ot oscenee 
Mambre & Garton Limited ........... 
Mini Mini (Nyasaland) Tea ........... 
WT PO Scr ccc ee cc ce eee 
Dy: FE EK, nick cd npar et pee sentan 
Northern American Trust............. 
Odhams’ F ios Lispited . 2... 2.25% 
Odhams (Watford) Limited ........... 
Offilers’ Brewery Limited............. 
Peninsular & Oriental Steam Nav...... 
Phipps (P.) and Company ........... ° 
Preston Breweries Limited............ 


SE aR Fee fe 
CEE UE, SE, sentir a np aneneis ta 
Scottish Investment Trust ........... 
Shannon (John) & Son ............... 
Shaw (John) & Sons, Wolverhampton . 
Satis TERED vedas oc etsneaenna 
Simonds (H, & G.) Limited ........... 
Singer Motors Limited ..... Cede anil 
Sth. Durham Steel & Iron ............ 
Stockholders Investment Trust........ 
Tandiour Rem. oaks Co widskcs es 
Tate & Lyle Ringited i535 .. .....:05.. 0020.08 
Tetley (Joshua) & Som .............s- 
Third Edinburgh Investment Trust .... 
Thornycroft (John L.) & Co..........45 
Tube Investments ....4......2+..2c08 
Viking Investment Trust ............. 
Walker & Homfray Limited........... 
Whiteley, Stevens (Holdings) Limited . 

Yorkshire Dyeing & Proofing.......... 


Teale NIUE 5. CSc sincsn svn ene No 
November 27, 1946 to December 11, 1946... 
January 1, 1946 to December 11, 1946 .. 


ae eee eee ee ee ee eee 


see ee eee eee eee eee 


¢t Free of Income Tax. 





£ 
684,173 


645 
233,739 
8,7 
203,454 
284,823 


315,189 
l 


+526 
120,518 
441,810 
14,591 
838 
468,328 
424,952 
1,274,417 
23,636 
187,715 


443,930 
46,825 





8 





38 | 


£ 
75,000 | 95,384 | 163,042 
i. 66,059 | 126,178 
31.849 | 94,494 
23,475 | 20,428 24,220 
175,000 | 262,500} 532, 
. Dr. 52,352 | 145,396 
| 623016 | 126,216 
35,264 49,479 87,663 
. (Dr. 629 22,838 
ra 64,106 99,781 
11,000 | 296.856 | 437.245 
oe 61,696 | 106,026 
5213; 41.445| 61,565 
8,181 14,243 17.763 
18,337 21,901 42,233 
59,645 59,968 | 
24.437 | 101,709 | 302,743 
Dr. 684 |Dr. 6,116 
6.995 89,796 | 114,358 
100,000 50,868 | 150,683 
13,734 20,259 
11,927! 59,378 | 115,180 
..  |Dr. 4,203 |Dr. 4,703 | 
5,445 | 25,296 31,309 | 
125,000 | 156,020 | 239,894 
i. 12,523 | 35,006 
629 |Dr. 5,295 \Dr. 19,320 
25,000 | 435,363 | 1,125,402 
66,391 | 177.226 | 235,602 
al 92,576 | 234.195 
4,876 0,486 14.835 | 
31,139 | 94,442 | 275,576 
15,479 | 75,656 | 172,171 
am 9,075 13,889 
2,215 | 17,552 29.480 
a 18,149 | 28.838 
..  |Dr. 3,386 |Dr. 49,957 
a 595,013 | 672.900 
= 11,581 28.663 
. (Dr. "890 4.481 
pe 2.746 | Dr. 63,150 
70,000 | 56,843 | 84,283 
i. 23,144 48,311 
Ss 3.552 10,382 
50,000 |  49,275| 117.795 
r. 2.825 4.149 
71 59,290 | 167.689 
4,269| 60.449! 87.613 
5,883 | 56,258 | 125,570 
ms 16,719} 20,541 
3 27,53 | 71,842 
= 37.144 | 47,300 
40,000 | 74.499] 146.618 
. 44.738 | 124.455 
s 19,837 | 27,604 
= 10,945 | 170,720 
2,023 5,741 7,845 
.. (Dr. 116 835 
7,663 |  24,624| 32,733 
Z 144 786 
608 8,567 10,126 
27,323 | 77,117 | 224,008 
-. 3,957 10,469 
1676 14,315 | 19,884 
= 46,061 | 145,082 
482 | 18,220 |Dr. 39.889 
50,000 | 297.727| 414.863 
.  \Dr. 1,020} 12.330 
5,301 | 233,802! 399.991 
1,255 4.699 6.705 
; 9,383 |Dr. 91,004 
: 16,406 | 22.727 
J 909 | 84.770 
5,000| 78.947| 79,894 
36.700} 19,018 59.547 
77,335 | 163,612 
719,000 | 676,250} 856,399 
ei 107,818 | 197.135 
38 3,920) 2313 
Dr. 974 \Dr. 1.180 
9,7 260 
; 121,757 | 189,022 
; 43,177 | 67.755 
| 23,243| 75,208 
145| 30,382] 47.912 
35,000| 25.835! 67.947 
204,686 | 214,775! 322,268 
25,026 | 49,031 | 184.070 | 
000 | 62,903; 187,549. 
ei 37,358 59,503 
a 348 | = 28.427 
a 783,097 | 864.329 | 
a 273,008 | 363,831 
is 37,1 137,917 || 
a 143,939 | 2451656 | 
555,007 838,281 1,128,426 | 
ae 22,723 | " 76.131 | 
11,937 68,884 | 171,163 | 
as 19,368 | 30.91. 
8,837 24,338 900 
14,153 | 
35,898 | 





(s) Also Special distribution of 10%. 
(g) 2-3286d. per share on Defd. Ord. (1945, 1-9405d.) 





25,725 
71036 
13,144 
7,875 
| — & 600 
28,000 
7,500 
1.845 
9,531 
| 788 
7,678 
‘3,392 
16,180 
‘L356 


| 
| 24,998 | 


43,658 
40.031 
15,937 


13,750 
652 
8,044 
176,501 
7.938 
13,000 
9,570 
7,875 
‘5,533 


6,533 
S625 


o- 


5,414 
7,271 


16,459 
8,063 
“i a00 
6,967 
‘1,075 
1651 

12,375 

18,375 


11,782 
37,125 
12,582 
3,742 


ere nap CR 
——————— 
= 


-n w 
; PSP 


Ww 
ant 
ee 
& 


| Danis 
O83 | 
39, 686 


70,510 
24,750 
3 


172,838 


208,725 
3,919 


34,745 
44,445 
7,500 


519,750 
144,009 
13,750 
60,000 





| 
| 


467,552 | 
24,587 | 


36,036 
6,050 
10,450 





4,782 


110,989 





1946, to December 


(k) 19% on Ord. and Defd. (1945, 18%). 
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‘6,000 
20,000 
5,000 
250,000 
; 5,000 
10,000 
1,000 


eee 


20,000 
‘4,000 


‘1.500 
15,000 


a ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


= 
as ee ee ee ee ee 


1,925 \+ 567 


23.668 \+ 10,536 


(i) Not stated. 





11, 1946) 


Total 


22,341 
452,472 


(#) 8% dividend on Ordinary shares and 2}% on “ B"” Ordinary. 


Preceding Year 





160,783 


Net Ord 
Profit | Diy, 
ee 
| 
« | % 
617,859 86,373 Th 
161,712 60,026} 5 
243,165 | 26,971) 8 
| 55,848 \Dr. 15,036} 5 
1,185,600 | 135,500 | 1 
139,315 | 35,228 | 19 
314,152 53,748 | 6 
327'202 | 20416 | 16 
2,814 |Dr. 1,265 | Nil 
396,758 | 87,275 | 22) 
313,146 | 202,146 | 19 
74,313 60,517 | 21 
207,115 26,894 | 14 
77,110 12,130} 9 
75,844 11,608 | 15 
29,674 29,674 | 20 
266,147 | 117,563! 20 
244 | 433 | Nil 
178,128 64,543 | 15 
154,192 407 | Nil 
53,712 14,912) 12 
334,041 51,883 | 15 
1,32 15| Nil 
87,204 16,278 | 5+ 
330,979 74,745 | Nil 
13,045 10,925 4 
1,263 |Dr. 5,440) Nil 
462,533 | 429,283 | 225 
428,145 | 162,328 | 20 
. 81,042) 6 
, 7,614 | 10 
147,720 97,492 | 125 
397,765 42,514 | 20+ 
33,779 8,580 | 22) 
39,732 18,125} 15 
15,930 15,680) ll 
Dr. 8,175 | Nil 
556,158 | 556,158 | 8 
35,680 10,718 | lh 
265 |Dr. 249) Nil 
571 |Dr. 3,115 | Nil 
992,883 34,455 | 8 
. 72,245 19,416 | 6 
8, 2,937| 12 
152,513 37,888 | 10 
439 |Dr. 326! Nil 
63,267 29,831, » 
109,949 68,239 | 10 
85,596 40,417 | 20 
278,482 15,855 | 5 
151,527 20,587 | 15 
64,000 23,823 | 15 
70,345 67,108 | 124 
300 67,146 | 124 
17,940 17,640 | (g) 
42,338 8,497 | Ni 
15,981 4,597 | 10 
340 |Dr. 877 | Nil 
33,595 | 18,364 | 20 
226 \Dr. 570) Nil 
40,062 5,583 | 8 
696 58,523 | 17 
. 5,489 | 3 
50,413 17,051 | 25 
111,176 39,433} 9 
3,07 956 | Nil 
370,270 | 304,270; 15 
1313 |Dr. 104| Nil 
723 | 202,333} {h) 
31,566 5,477 | 20 
6,537 4,274 | Nil 
54,851 16,387 | 18 
207,290 66,685 | 15 
163,889 78,941 | 12 
194,769 69,209 | Nil 
73,2 65,022 | 35 
2,445,812 | 635,775 | 1 
12,536 84,243 | 10t 
8579 5,254 | Nil 
Dr. 941} Ni 
70,096 | 68,495 | 15 
127, 86,152 | 20 
172,116 30,284 | 5 
21,645 19,145} {) 
55,390 20,155 | 20 
60, 25,332 | 5 
1,501,454 | 166,757 : 
194,857 48,278 
P 49,290} 
75,164 | 28,691| 2, 
2,192 1,042 Ni 
1,735,415 | 611,895 | 1s 
461,765 | 249,924 | } 
102,260 32,305 | 1 
187,453 | 127,989 | vila 
'| 2,254,723 | 808,195) 22h 
33,357 27,351 | i 
259,513 | 42,240 | rH 
9,865 9,828 | 
57,380 


* To redemy 
m rliest da 
o be rede 


“im 
Year 1945 


Hich | Low 


= 
oe 
> 
7S 
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Prices, 
Year 1946 
. Lte Dee. 31 
BIRD | Low 


i} 8 
| 45 
6 | $163 


6 | 181/3 
6) is 33! 
9 lez 

~ 18% 
§ gg | 
 y37/. 
5 406 | 

-| ger | 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, €E.C.2. 








BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay _ Mombasa Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 


Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga... oe vee co Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ees eee £&2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ... ... .-- £&2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 








COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australia, 
Banking and Exchange Business of eve tion transacted. Bankers 
to cao evennaneal of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensland, the Governinent of the State of South Australia, 
the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Government of the 
State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia. Agencies are 
open at 3,948 Post Offices and other offices throughout the Commonwealth. 
As at 30th June, 1946—Central Bank Balances ...  ... £4.444,030,911 


Note Issue rtment ... ,660,481 
Genera! Bank lances ... ses 75,469,757 
Rural Credits rtment oe 760 
Mortgage Bank rtment i 2,463,143 
Indust Finance Dept. wae eee 2,090,727 
Savings Bank Balance: ... we 451,883,943 


£A1,185,878,722 


A. H. LEWIS. Manager. 
Lenden Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND. W.C. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 

(1945 Accounts) 


£15,600,000 
€92,000,000 
£173,000 ,000 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in 
Canada with ted Liability).—-DIVIDEND NOTICE.—PREFERENCE 
STOCK.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held to-day, a final 
dividend of Two per cent on the Preference Stock in respect of the year 
1946 was declared payable on February 1, 1947, to stockholders of record 
at 3 p.m. on December 31, 1946. By order of the Board. 


Montreal, December 9, 1946. FREDERICK BRAMLEY, Secretary. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The Civili Service Commissioners invite applications from suitably 
qualified men and women for appointment as ECONOMIC SPECIALISTS 
in the ECONOMIC INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT of the FOREIGN 
OFFICE. Appointments will fall into two categories (i) to the senior 
grade on the range ot (men). or £450-£650 (women), plus con- 
sulidation addition of £90 (men) and £72 for women, and (ii) to the 
junior grade on the range of £250-£500 (men) or £250-£430 ¢women), 
plus consolidation additions varying between £78 and £90 for men and 
£68 and £72 for women. Appointments will be for five years, subject 
to the satisfactory completion of a short probationary period. Appli- 
cants must possess at least a Second Class Honours Degree in Econ- 
omics, or equivalent qualification. There will be. prospects of promotion 
from the junior to the senior grade, and renewal of contract upon 
the expiration of the five-year term wil be offered in suitable cases. 
The Commissioners will select a certain number of those candidates 
who appear to be most suitable and will summon them for interview 
in London. Candidates should write, for an application form, to the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, 
W.1, quoting No. 1714. The completed application form must be re- 
turned by January 14, 1947. 





ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF COLLEGE 


Applications are invited for appointment of Senior Instructor at a 
salary of £2,000 a- year. Candidate will be provided with board and 
residence or an allowance in lieu. The College is applying for admission 
to the Federated Superannuation Svstem for Universities, The Senior 
Instructer will, in consultation with the Principal, organise and direct 
the whole tange of instructional activities of the College. Amongst 
the qualifications required are a capacity for leadership, experience in 
organisation and administration preferably in the industrial field and 
suitable cultural background. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Secretary to the Court 
of Governors, 40, Berkeley Square W.1. Applications should reach the 
Secretary not later than three weeks from the appearance of this 
advertisement. 








qecees & CO., Bankers, 16, Bishopsgate, London, E €.2; have 
vacancy for first-class man to undertake industrial investigations 
and new issue work. Statistical or accountancy qualifications essential. 
—Apply, giving full particulars, including salary required. 


ee 


,.—— envelopes, privately done, typewritten 2s. per 100.— 
Box 376. —— 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLements Press, Ltp 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Piace, Strand, London, 
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“THE HONGKONG AND ’SHANGHa|| 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong.) 

- CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP. $20 000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - = 2 = £7,125,009 
RESERVE LIABILITY.OF MEMBERS .". $20,000,000 

Head Office: HONGKONG. 

London Office: 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.c.3. 
Chief Manager: THe HonouraBue Mr. A. Morssz, 0.3.5. 
BRANOHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 

HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 

9, Gracechurch Street, E.0.3, a company in rated in Encland and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghal Banking Corporation, i 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 

Full particulars may be had on application. 





THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paid-up Capital... eve ooo ove oo eo $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund eco were te mee tite $28,000,000 
Total Assets over ... 8... ses cor nee wve $600, 000,000 
of this Bank for ho qumeedion -2e ee with —— fn ae 
Cuba, Puerto Rica, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New York. 
Address enquiries to London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. MActxrop, Manager, 





ACCOUNTANTS 
EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 


Employers requiring chartered accountants for professional, commercial 

or industrial appointments are invited to communicate with :— 
THE SECRETARY, INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
MOORGATE PLACE, E.C.2. Telephone : MONarch 856 
No Fees Are Payable 





INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED 


WOOL TEXTILE EMPLOYERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


JOINT ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


Applications are invited for the position of Joint Assistant Secretat 
to a group of Wool Textile Employers’ Organisations centred 
Huddersfield. Candidates should have experience in the conduct 
meetings, negotiations and a knowledge of general economics (pre 
ably a degree). Applications, endorsed ** Joint Assistant Secretary 
stating age, salary required, full details of qualifications and ! 
experience, along with the names of two references, to be addres 
to Maurice Barber, J.P., Chairman, The Wool Textile Employ 
Committee, 9, Imperial AreaGe, Huddersfield. 

CHAS, COWAN, Secretary. 





I ARGE French Chemical Manufacturing Company, holding Patent 
4 Aerosol process insecticide apparatus, based on D.D.T. and equi) 
for mass production, seek exclusive firm buyer for United Kingd 
and British Empire.—Write, in first instance, to Publicis (France), 
168, Regent Street, W.1. 





\ YANTED by Principal of West Hartlepool Technical College covy 
'Y The Economist for June 23, 1946, vol. CXLVIII, No. 5313, f 
binding purposes. 











if COREE DAEICR and service available for week-end 
conferences, within easy reach of London.—Apply, Miss P. 
Everitt, Ford Cottage, Lingfield, Surrey. 


UNSHINE and Wintersports in Switzerland's best hotels. Reason! 

terms. Book early. St. Stephen’s Travel Service. WHItehall ® 

\HIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER to Employers’ and Industrialis 
Organizations of ong of the big five Exporting Industries now 

to accept appointment, Barrister; exceptional experience. Hist 

credentials.—Write Box 377. 





\{ABKETING MANAGER.—A well-known Confectionery Manufsct 
4) ing Company requires a highly qualified man, age 32-42, with * 
experience of Market Assessment and Forward Sales Budgeting. 
position will be permanent with .excellent prospects for the ' 
man. Candidates must have extensive knowledge and experienc? 
marketing, including consumer research work, market assessment. % 
forecasting and packaging. A good knowésedge of statistical mt 
and its application to marketing problems. is tmportant. 0 
consider men of highest calibre whose past records prove their 29 
to meet above requirements. The appointment will carry a2 
remuneration of upwards of £2,750 per annum. Applications, 3" 
full particulars of education, academie and practical qualifications % 


present salary level, will be treatea in strict confidence.—P!eas? 
Box 375. 


OST AND WORKS ACCOUNTANT, fully qualified, and pref" 
C also either Chartered or Incorporated, required by firm of Mant 
ment Consultants. Successful applicant will have wide experen® 
industry and of methods of financial control, with ability to 
decisions at Director level. Applications, giving full details 9 
education, qualifications, experience, to Box 371. 


es St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe ECONOMIST New spartt, 
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